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Introducing 


TOBY TOBIAS, °52 


Y THE TIME this issue of the 

Alumni Magazine reaches you, 
Edward S. (Toby) Tobias, ’52, will 
have been installed as the new execu- 
tive director of the Oberlin Alumni 
Association. By special agreement 
with the College Board of Trustees, 
he will also bear the title of special 
assistant to the president for alumni 
affairs. 

Toby comes to Oberlin at this time 
in accord with the expressed wish of 
S. Douglas (Doug) Polhemus, ‘38, 
executive director of the Alumni 
Association for the past three years, 
who announced his resignation last 
October. At that time Doug tre- 
quested that a replacement be secured 
as soon as possible, and “not later 
than June 30, 1962.” Doug _ leaves 
Oberlin to accept a similar post at 
Mt. Hermon School in Northfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Much as we hate to see Doug go, 
and we have expressed that regret 
before, as did the Alumni Board when 
it accepted his resignation, we are de- 
lighted to be able to announce that 
Toby will step into his shoes. For 
those who were in Oberlin from 1948 
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to 1953 there is no need to “intro- 
duce” Toby. Indeed, for a host of 
other Oberlin alumni this is also un- 
necessary, for Toby has been an active 
alumnus since his graduation, just as 
he was an active undergraduate. Since 
graduation he has been associated with 
the Columbia Southern Chemicals 
Corporation, first as editor of the 
company magazine and in charge of 
publicity, then as assistant director of 
Jabor relations, and, since 1958, as 
director of training of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Barberton, Ohio. 
He was recently elected president of 
the Akron Chapter of the American 
Society of Training Directors. 

Toby is a member of Trinity 
Church, Wadsworth, Ohio, and presi- 
dent of the consistory (church board). 
He is also superintendent of the 
Church School, and has served as 
chairman of the future planning com- 
mittee of the church and chairman of 
the every member canvas committee. He 
is married to the former Geraldine 
(Gerry) P. Youngblood, 52, who re- 
ceived her degree in music education. 
They have three children: Martha, 11; 
Sarah Margaret, 9; and Stephen, 5. 


As an undergraduate in Oberlin 
Toby played football for four years 
and was captain of the football team 


in his senior year. He also played on 
one of the early lacrosse teams. He 
sang in the choir of the First Congre- 
gational Church for four years and as 
a member of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Players for three years. He was vice 
president of his junior class, a junior 
counsellor, and, in his senior year, 
head counsellor of the Men’s Build- 
ing, now Wilder Hall. Before coming 
to Oberlin he served for two years 
(1946-48) in the United States Navy. 


And so we welcome Toby Tobias 
as the new executive director with the 
assurance that twenty-two thousand 
Oberlin alumni will also welcome him. 
He will be in office at Commence- 
ment, when he will be celebrating his 
tenth reunion along with the other 
members of his class. At this writing 
we don’t know where Toby and Gerry 
and their family will be living in 
Oberlin, but we do know that he will 
be ready to greet all of you in the 
offices of the Alumni Association in 
Wilder Hall. 


July, August, September. Published by 
1904, at the post office in Oberlin, Ohio, 
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Oberliniana 


HE following anecdotes come to us 
from California, and Illinois. 
“The Wright Brothers [See The 
Wright Brothers at Kitty Hawk, by 
Donald J. Sobol, 48, reviewed in the 
January 1962 Magazime], were present 
at a Commencement dinner, guests, I 
think, of their sister Katherine, °98. 
This was, I believe, in 1906 or 1907. 
Wilbur [h’10] spoke first and gave 
a short talk. I do not remember what 
he said, but I recall every word of 
Orville’s [h’10] speech. This is what 
he said: “The only bird that can talk 
is a parrot, and a parrot can’t fly. Then 
he sat down.” 


ALDINE GUY METZLER, ’06 
San Diego, California 


“There was a young lady, a very 
vivacious and pleasant, though not a 
pretty girl living at Mrs. Morrison’s, a 
private boarding house where a num- 
ber of girls lived and where some 
young men came for meals. I liked 
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her because she was so good-natured 
and lively. She came from Dayton, 
Ohio. Her father was a minister, I 
believe, and her two brothers were 
skillful mechanics who then kept a 
bicycle repair shop. Her name was 
Katherine Wright, and her brothers 
were Orville and Wilbur Wright . . . 

“There was a smart young man who 
boarded at Mrs. Morrison’s by the 
name of Harry J. Haskell. He was a 
member of the class of 96, but I took 
some of the courses he did and had 
quite an admiration for him, as he 
was a superior student and particu- 
larly good in mathematics . . . while 
I greatly admired his ability, I fear I 
secretly envied him. 

“After graduation he took up news- 
paper work, and eventually located in 
Kansas City and became the editor of 
the Kansas City Star, a leading news- 
paper there. And whom do you think 
he married? None other than Kath- 
erine Wright!” 

GEORGE P. PROCTOR, '95 
Lewistown, Illinois 


In This Issue 


(@)= COVER shows a blending of 


the old and the new: the walk 
leading from the present Warner Con- 
cert Hall, past the New King Build- 
ing with its brilliant white facade, to 
Peters Hall, whose spire rises between 
the divided trunk of one of the fast- 
disappearing elms on campus. In the 
space between Peters and the King 
Building the seniors will line up for 
the Commencement parade, and with- 
in the historic court of Peters the 
faculty, officers, trustees, and honorary 
degree candidates will gather. The 
bicycles, as well as the sun and 
shadows, testify to the time of day. 
It is morning, and classes are in ses- 
sion. In a few minutes these walks 
will be filled with scurrying students, 
but in the meantime College photog- 
rapher A. E. Princehorn, with his keen 
eye for just the right detail, has added 
another memorable picture to the 
photographic history of Oberlin. 


THE ALLEN Art Museum is recognized 
as one of the finest small museums in 
the nation. The retiring director 
traces its growth since 1949. See 


page 8. 


THE COLD WAR has become the 
accepted fact of our time. All con- 
flicts engender misunderstandings, 
and when they involve a struggle for 
life and liberty itself they are likely 
to engender hatred, as anyone can re- 
member in looking back to World 
War I. In this article on human re- 
lations Mr. Carl Allensworth, ’30, de- 
velops a philosophy which we believe 
is worth careful thought and atten- 
tion. See “Let’s Be Careful How We 
Hate.” page 4. 


WITH THIS consideration of new 
developments in sociology and an- 
thropology we bring to a temporary 
halt this series on what’s the latest 
word in the field of the liberal arts 
and sciences. This fifth in the series, 
however, is not the end. When we 
take up our publication of the Maga- 
zine again in October, we shall con- 
tinue the series until we have covered 
the entire field of the various disci- 
plines. We hope that this series has 
found favor with you. If you find it 
worth continuing, won't you let us 
hear from you? See page 14. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN, under the 
able tutelage of Hayden W. Boyers, 
professor of French, has become not 
only an Oberlin institution, but a 
tradition on Cape Cod. For a look at 
the activities of the Savoyards and 
their forthcoming tenth season on the 
Cape see page 22. 


LETS BE CAREFUL 


We need understanding 
not the irrational, 
abdication of reason, in 
freeing the world from 
the menace of a 


communist dictatorship 


| ‘HE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA can afford all of the 
new cars, new refrigerators, new washing machines, 
new toasters, television sets, trampolines and tennis rackets 


Carl Allensworth, ’30, is a free lance writer living at 220 South 
Barry Avenue, Mamaroneck, New York. After graduating from 
Oberlin he studied playwriting under G. P. Baker and Walter P. 

aton at Yale University, 1932-35. He is the author of numerous 
plays, including Rimg Once for Central, which was awarded the 
Charles Sergel prize by the University of Chicago for the best Amer- 
ican one-act play of 1939, numerous television plays for the Kraft 
NBC Playhouse, more than twenty commercial and industrial films, 
as well as documentary and training films for the army. He is 
currently engaged in writing several films for IBM and revising 
a play scheduled for fall production. He is married to the former 
Dorothy Etzensperger of Willoughby, Ohio, a graduate of Smith 
College. They have two sons, Stephen, a senior in Rye Neck High 
School, and Robert, a sophomore. 


which our humming economy can turn out; but blind 
hatred of Russia (or China, or Cuba) is one luxury 
which we cannot afford. Hate drives out understanding. 
It usually drives out even the desire for understanding. 
And if there is one thing we need more than anything 
else in this tension-ridden world, it is an understanding 
of Russia, the Russian people, and the politico-economic 
system under which they live. 


In such a quest, hate can be an almost insurmountable 
obstacle. A popular hate always tends to breed intoler- 
ance, to demand conformity. As we learned during the 
McCarthy era, each member of the group must not only 
hate, but hate with the same intensity ‘as the majority, or he 
becomes suspect. This means that any rational inquiry 
into the nature of the hated object or thing becomes 
extremely difficult. The schools are practically debarred 
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HOW WE HATE 


from undertaking it. And most media of mass communica- 
tion find it expedient to shy away. 


Semantic Confusion 


To understand the results of this situation, it is only 
necessary to examine what has happened to the word 
‘communism’ in America. To a great many people, it 
has become merely a word on which to unload their private 
prejudices. To some, any supporter of labor unions is a 
communist. To others, any serious advocate of civil rights 
is a communist. To still others, any supporter of crop 
loans, public power, health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, soil conservation, water fluoridization, or school 
lunch programs is a communist. In short, the word has 
become almost meaningless. When someone today says, 
“I hate communism!” very few of his listeners know what 
in the world he is talking about. 

To clear up this confusion, however, we need ask our- 
selves only one simple question: “What do I hate about 
communism?” Once we ask this question, and ask it 
seriously, we find ourselves obliged to dig around and try 
to discover what communism really is. And, in the course 
of our digging, we are very likely to turn up information 
which will be much more useful than hatred in carrying 
on the struggle for men’s minds in which we are so deeply 
engaged. 


The Meaning of Communism 


According to the dictionary, communism means simply 
a social organization in which all goods and property are 
held in common. On the face of it, there is nothing very 
frightening in this definition. In fact, such an organization 
sounds almost benign. It seeks simply to replace the 
private ownership of property with the public ownership 
of property. It would take away all property which we 
now own individually and dump it into a pool which we 
would then own jointly. 

But it’s not quite that simple. Since most of the world 
at present is organized on the basis of privately-held prop- 
erty, Communism in practice is revolutionary. 

This, of course, is one reason communism presents such 
a frightening aspect to the people of a highly-developed 
country like the United States. We are well aware of the 
complexity of our civilization. We have experienced the 
havoc caused by a power failure, a transportation tie-up, a 
steel strike. We have felt the tremors sent through our 
economic structure by a Presidential heart attack. So it 
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By CARL ALLENSWORTH, JR., ’30 


requires no great stretch of the imagination to visualize 
the chaos which would result from the transfer of all 
property from private to public ownership. Our lives 
would be unbearably disrupted. Our whole set of values 
would be overturned. 

Our hatred of communism because of its revolutionary 
implications, then, is amply justified. However, this 
hatred also tends to blind us to one of communism’s chief 
sources of strength. Because we hate it, we cannot under- 
stand how anyone else can see anything good in it. Be- 
cause it seems so sinister to us, we fail to notice that, to 
many millions of people in other parts of the world, it 
does not seem sinister at all. 

On the contrary, to these people it has the appearance 
of a deliverer. In those areas of the world where the 
economic structure is still primitive and life for most 
people is at, or near, the subsistence level, revolution, in- 
stead of being something to fear, is something to long for. 
When a man is starving, has only rags on his back, and a 
leaky roof over his head, anything which proposes to 
change his situation is welcome. How it proposes to 
change it is beside the point. It could hardly make it 
worse. 


Appeal To Under-developed Areas 


Its revolutionary implications, then, while frightening to 
us, are the basis of communism’s tremendous appeal to 
people in the so-called ‘under-developed areas’ of the world. 
When it proposes change in an Asia or an Africa which 
is crying for change, it is bound to be heard. When it 
proposes the ownership of land — even joint ownership 
— in a Cuba where eighty per cent of the people are 
landless, it can seem very attractive indeed. 


And we dare not forget it. If we let our hatred blind 
us to the inherent strength of this appeal to the hungry 
and dispossessed, we can expect to suffer a steady decline 
in prestige and influence. If we fail to recognize the 
threat, we will be most unlikely to formulate a policy to 
combat it. We will simply continue a policy which too 
often supports and defends the status quo, no matter how 
unpopular it may have become with the people who are 
forced to live under it, a policy which takes far too little 
cognizance of the hopes and aspirations of the great mass of 
people in the world, a policy which has already caused us 
severe losses since 1945 — China, Indo-China, Cuba — 
and which, if we continue it, will cause many more. 

But this is only one aspect of the danger. Not only is 
hatred apt to blind us to the strength of communism; it is 
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also apt to blind us to its weakness. And, in this struggle 
for men’s minds, it is essential that we recognize both. 


Two Simple Premises 


Theoretically, communism is based on two fairly simple 
premises: one, that the land and its riches belong rightfully 
to all — not just a few — of the people who inhabit the 
earth; two, that everyone has a right to expect adequate 
food, shelter, and clothing for himself and his family. Ob- 
viously, there is nothing very startling in these premises. 
Any social order which has pretensions to permanence 
must give them serious consideration. 

The difference of opinion occurs when we consider the 
means to be employed in giving effect to, or implementing, 
these premises. Riches in the ground, of course, are 
economically valueless. They take on value only when 
they are transformed by labor into useful goods. Capital- 
ism believes that private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, with its energizing profit motive, is the best 
method of encouraging the transformation of raw ma- 
terials into useful goods. It believes that a free economy 
can produce more efficiently, distribute more equitably, 
and do these things with less control over the individual 
than any other system which has been devised. 

Communism, on the other hand, believes that these 
premises can only be implemented through the public own- 
ership of the means of production. It believes that people, 
if properly oriented and supervised, will work more effi- 
ciently for the community than for themselves. It believes 
also that, through planning, waste can be eliminated and 
goods can be distributed much more equitably than 
through the sometimes creaking operation of the law of 
supply and demand. Of course, the subject of control 
over the individual is rarely mentioned; or, if it is men- 
tioned, it is brushed aside as something which will adjust 
itself in the future. 

But this control over the individual is the real heart of 
the argument between capitalism and communism; and it 
is not a subject which should be assigned to the future for 
consideration. Communism may or may not be able to 
produce goods more efficiently than capitalism. It may 
or may not be able to distribute them more fairly and 
with less waste. But, of one thing there can be no doubt 
at all; communism demands much greater control over the 
individual. And it will continue to demand this control 
far into the future. The same conditions which require 
control today will continue to exist tomorrow. They are 
inherent in the system. 

Since a communist economy is a planned economy, 
there must be someone to make the plans. This, of course, 
is the function of government. But government also has 
an additional function; it must execute the plans. In re- 
spect to the economy, then, the government has two princi- 
pal functions; it must plan all production and distribution 
of goods and services, and it must see that its plans are 
carried out. 


Demand for Control 


But the government cannot perform either of these func- 
tions satisfactorily unless it has control over all the factors 
which enter into production and distribution: raw ma- 
terials, farms and factories, transport facilities, labor. 

Here is the rub. Labor means people. So this is the 


situation in which a communist government inevitably 
finds itself: when it takes control of production and dis- 
tribution, it must necessarily take control of labor. And 
when it takes control of labor it is taking control of people. 

But it has no choice. It cannot plan intelligently nor 
produce efficiently unless it has control over all of the 
factors which enter into production. And labor is cer- 
tainly one of the most important. If the government un- 
dertakes to produce forty million tons of steel during the 
next year, it must make certain that it has enough people 
to dig the coal and iron ore, enough people to man the 
trains and barges, enough people to operate the blast 
furnaces and rolling mills. Otherwise, it may not get 
forty million tons, but only thirty million. And, with only 
thirty million tons, it cannot make as many trucks and 
tractors, build as many apartment houses, or construct as 
many ships and freight cars as it planned. Without the 
trucks and tractors, there will be less food grown the fol- 
lowing year. Without the new apartments, there will be 
fewer places for essential workers to live. Without the 
ships and freight cars, there will be fewer goods transported 
to their intended destination at home or abroad. The 
government's plans will be disrupted all the way down the 
line. 


Pushing People Around 


In other words, the government must have complete 
and absolute control over the entire working force if its 
plans are to be carried out and the economy is to function 
even reasonably smoothly. It must be able to tell each 
man (or woman) at what job he will work. (If he is 
digging potatoes, he obviously cannot be digging iron ore.) 
It must be able to tell him where he will live. (He can- 
not very well dig coal in the Donets Basin if he is living 
in Moscow.) And, since it has planned to produce only 
a limited amount of each item which he might want to 
buy, it must be able to tell him how much, if any, of a 
given commodity he will be allowed to purchase: how 
much food, how much shelter, how much clothing, even 
how much entertainment. Finally, since it is likely that 
he will object strenuously to all of these restrictions if he 
is given the slightest encouragement, the government is 
obliged to go all the way and tell him what he can read, 
what he can hear, what he can see, and what he can say. 

The result, of course, either intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, is dictatorship. The government of a communist 
state, because of its necessity to control all of the factors 
which enter into the production and distribution of goods, 
finds itself in the end forced to exercise rigid control over 
most of the important aspects of its citizens’ lives. 


This, then, is another characteristic of communism which 
we can hate logically and with good reason. We can hate 
it because it robs man of a large part of his freedom; be- 
cause it cannot function satisfactorily unless it does rob 
him of this freedom. Since we adhere to the Christian 
ideal of reverence for the individual, it is natural for us 
to hate anything which tends to demean or enslave the 
individual. Since we believe that the state was created to 
serve the individual, it is only logical for us to abhor a 
system which turns this relationship upside down and 
exalts the state at the expense of the individual. 


Don’t Hate the Victims 


But here again we must be careful. We must make 
sure that our hatred of the dictatorship does not spill over 
into a hatred of its victims. And this is not easy. In a 
shooting war, for instance, there is no doubt about whom 
we would be fighting. We would be fighting people. It 
would not be the dictatorship, but the victims of the 
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dictatorship, who would be firing the guns and missiles at 
us and dropping the bombs on our heads. 

Still, we must remember that its victims, even when they 
appear most menacing, are potentially our staunchest allies. 
The idea of freedom dies hard. People never relinquish it 
voluntarily unless they are offered something which ap- 
pears still more essential, such as food. Even when people 
have been forced, or tricked, into giving up their freedom, 
however, they constantly seek to regain it. And this is 
just as true of Russians as it is of Hungarians or Poles. 

The weakness of a communist dictatorship, then, is the 
weakness of any dictatorship; it is inherently unstable. 
Since it does not rest on the consent of the governed, it can 
maintain itself only by force. But force generates resent- 
ment. Resentment, in turn, generates insurrection. More 
force is required to put down insurrection. But more force 
generates more resentment. Eventually, the dictatorship 
generates so much resentment against itself that it produces 
an explosion. 

The Russian people, therefore, like the people of any 
dictatorship, are potentially the allies of all free people. 
Their potential as allies increases as their resentment to- 
ward their government increases. And we must not let our 
hatred of their system obscure this vital fact. 

This is not to say that we should sit back complacently 
and wait for the Russian lid to blow off. There is little 
likelihood of that happening in the near future. Even if 
it could happen, it is doubtful that it would be desirable. 
Such a heavy lid could hardly blow off in the present inter- 
national atmosphere without serious injury to the onlook- 
ers, including ourselves. Before the masters of the Krem- 
lin went down, they probably would try every conceivable 
means, including all-out nuclear war, to save themselves. 


The Long-Term Outlook 


Stull, the long-term outlook is not completely unfavorable. 
There are several bright patches in the generally overcast 
sky. 

Take the matter of education, for instance. In her 
desperate attempt to overtake the United States in science 
and technology, Russia has been forced to develop a mam- 
moth educational program. But education encourages in- 
dependent thought, rational inquiry. And once a man has 
been taught to use his brain, it is very difficult to limit 
the subjects to which he may apply it. There is always 
the possibility that a man who has been taught to question 
established doctrine in science will begin to question estab- 
lished doctrine in economics or politics. And this can be 
very dangerous to a dictatorship. 

Or take the rising standard of living within Russia. As 
the Russian economy becomes more productive, more goods 
and services are available for distribution. This means that 
more and more people can be given a taste of the comforts 
and pleasures of modern life. And once they’ve had a 
taste, they are apt to develop an appetite. This appetite, 
in turn, tends to limit somewhat the freedom of the govern- 
ment, both at home and abroad. At home, the government 
is under increasing pressure to produce more of the com- 
forts and fewer of the uncomforts — the tanks and planes 
and ICBM’s. Abroad, it is under increasing pressure to 
tread softly, so as not to disturb the course of events, which 
over the past fifteen years have been moving generally in a 
favorable direction. 


Soviet Strategy 


Consequently, the Russians, in all likelihood, will con- 
tinue to pursue the same policy they have been pursuing. 
They will attempt to retain the initiative wherever possible, 
to keep us reacting to their moves rather than initiating 
moves of our own. They will apply pressure wherever 
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the opportunity presents itself, in a calculated effort to 
keep us off balance. But they will not pursue a course 
which appears likely to lead them into direct armed con- 
flict with the west. A Russian can visualize as clearly as 
an American the holocaust which would be left by nuclear 
war. 

Americans, then, must steel themselves to accept a 
continuation of the cold war, a continuation of the bitter 
struggle for adherents and influence in which we have 
been so long engaged. We can only hope that, in a 
rapidly-changing world, the nature of this struggle, too, will 
change; either that conditions within the communist em- 
pire will change to such an extent that an explosion will 
not necessarily be catastrophic, or that world opinion will 
change to the point where a world government becomes 
a generally acceptable substitute for the present interna- 
tional anarchy. 

But, to continue this struggle effectively and without 
flagging, we must understand its nature. We must under- 
stand that it is basically a political, economic, and ideo- 
logical struggle, rather than a military one; that it may 
very well be won or lost in the uncommitted areas of Asia 
and Africa and South America without the two principal 
opponents having fired a single shot; that, if we allow 
ourselves to be seduced into viewing it primarily as a 
military struggle, we will almost certainly lose it, since 
we will neglect to adopt those political and economic meas- 
ures which alone will make victory possible. 


No Use To Hate 


In such a struggle, obviously, hate can be of no use to 
us. Where patience is a virtue, hate becomes a menace. 
Where clarity of vision is essential, hate blurs and distorts. 

And it is important, not only that our government 
recognizes this, but that each individual citizen recognizes 
it. In Russia it is relatively unimportant to the govern- 
ment what the individual thinks or feels. In America it is 
decisive. Since we live in a democracy, we determine the 
basic policies which our government follows. And it is 
practically impossible for our government to pursue for any 
length of time a policy which the majority of us oppose 
or refuse to support. 

Consequently, if our government is to pilot us safely 
through the rapids in which we now find ourselves, it 
must have the support of a knowing and dependable crew, 
and one which is not apt to tip the boat. As we saw so 
clearly at Little Rock, one little joggle at the wrong time 
may very well throw us onto the rocks. The pictures of 
Negro children being turned away from a public high 
school by armed soldiers — pictures which were published 
in newspapers all over this predominantly dark-skinned 
world — denied everything we as a nation profess to stand 
for and probably lost us more friends in a shorter period of 
time than anything we have done in fifty years. 


Never in our history has it been more important for the 
average American — the so-called ‘man in the street’ — 
to be a well-informed and responsible citizen. Never be- 
fore has he been confronted with problems of such scope 
and complexity. Never before has so much depended on 
his coming up with the right answers. 


Let us, then, be very careful how we hate. If we 
must hate, let us make sure that we know exactly what we 
hate and why we hate it. Above all, let us remember that 
hate is the enemy of understanding; that it is an irrational 
thing, a temporary abdication of reason and therefore a 
form of madness. And let us pin up on our mind’s wall 
beside our fondest hopes and highest aspirations the warn- 
ing first stated by the Greek playwright, Euripides, nearly 
twenty-five hundred years ago: “Those whom the gods 
would destroy, they first make mad.” 
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View of part of the Swift Collection of Early American Pattern Glass Goblets. A gift 

to the College in 1951, from Dr. and Mrs. Bruce Swift, ’11, the collection is famous among 
antique glass lovers throughout the nation, with its more than 1,500 examples of pressed 
glass goblets from the 19th century, each with a different pattern. 


Departing director of the department of Fine Arts 
discusses the growth of the Allen Art Museum 


during his 13 years on Campus 


By CHarRLeEs P. PARKHURST, M.A., ’38 


HE PLEASURE I have had these 

past 13 years and the gratitude I 
feel for the opportunities that have 
been mine at Oberlin as Director of 
the Allen Art Museum impel me, as 
I am about to leave the College for 
other work, to present a personal doc- 
ument to you on my experiences here 
and my opinions about art at Oberlin, 
its function and its meaning in the 
education of Oberlin students. It is 
appropriate that it should be in the 
Alumni Magazine, for many alumni 
have voiced questions that we per- 
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force ask ourselves. I am going to 
restate these questions here and offer 
a tew brief answers. 


Some Simpler Questions 


How big is Oberlin’s museum and 
what are the College collections 
worth? The first is quite easy to 
answer: a recent count indicates that 
since 1894 9,061 objects have come 
into the museum by purchase, gift, 
and bequest. The largest single gift 
in the early days was that of Charles 
F. Olney in 1904, consisting of about 
1200 items, supplemented in 1915 by 
gifts from Charles M. Hall and 
Charles L. Freer — this might be 
called our Carolingian Period. There- 
after donations were sporadic, but 
nonetheless there were several signifi- 
cant ones which now are part of the 
backbone of the collection. 

Owing to generous gifts of money 
beginning in 1940, from Mr. R. T. 
Miller, Jr., ‘91 for the purchase of 
works of art, acquisitions increased so 
that when JI arrived in 1949 as succes- 
sor to Clarence Ward there were 
3,971 objects in the collection includ- 
ing, in particular, the famous paint- 
ings from the bequest of Mrs. F. F. 
Prentiss. I was extremely happy that 
the benefactions of Mr. Miller con- 
tinued until his death in 1958. To 
this were added the gifts from many 
collectors, including a large collection 
of Japanese prints from Mary Ains- 
worth, of American pressed glass from 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Swift, ‘11, 
and modern paintings from Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Bissett. 


Professor Parkhurst, left, assisting in the unpacking of an 
Oberlin shipment abroad for exhibition in Holland. 


The dollar worth of the collection 
is, of course, Top Secret; Oberlin, like 
all other institutions, does not discuss 
such figures. Values are being re- 
vised constantly in the light of mar- 
ket quotations, but nonetheless it is 
artistic and not monetary value which 
is significant. 


Keeping Track 


How does the Museum keep track 


Students examining the offerings prior to opening of the bi-annual Purchase Show. 
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of all this art? The answer: by intri- 
cate records. Why keep file-after-file 
of notes, documents, photographs and 
reprints? This business of record 
keeping can be overdone, to be sure, 
but basic documents are vastly impor- 
tant to the future and sometimes, sur- 
prisingly enough, the future is not so 
very far ahead of us. Time and again 
during the past 13 years our curatorial 
files have divulged letters and docu- 
ments which have proved to be of 
more than passing significance to the 
history of our times, and times past. 
Scholars and other institutions fre- 
quently request information from our 
records — more often than not for 
scholarly publications. For our own 
purposes we keep records of the origin 
of our object, means of acquisition, 
medium, technigue, date, signatures if 
any, condition upon arrival, the price 
paid, publications where it has been 
illustrated, cited or discussed, names 
of previous Owners (sometimes we 
can trace an object right back through 
a long history of ownership almost to 
the day it was created), and other 
vital statistics which sooner or later 
will prove to be of interest to some- 
one in addition to ourselves. Further- 
more, we keep detailed records of its 
condition, for it is inspected at least 
once a year for deterioration, insecur- 
ity or damage. 


Storage and Shipping 


Isn’t it detrimental to lend works of 
art, to move them about the country, 
to pack and unpack, and otherwise to 
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disturb their normal tranquillity? And 
how can you be sure that a work will 
not suffer in transit? 

In general it is a sound principle 
never to move an object unless abso- 
lutely necessary. It is only when the 
advantages far outweigh the possible 
hazards that a work of art from Ober- 
lin is sent elsewhere. Of course, ob- 
jects are moved into storage. We are 
always short of wall and floor space, 
so that it is imperative to engage in a 
certain amount of rotation in order 
that the teaching purposes of the Col- 
lege may be served. Like most mu- 
seums, the Allen Art Museum has far 
more works than it can show at any 
one time. When 19th century Ameri- 
can art is being discussed in class, out 
come the Hudson River landscapes, 
the still lifes, aud the portraits of the 
last century in our country, and down 
into storage go whatever has occupied 
the space that they require. But there 
are other reasons: for example, water 
colors and drawings on paper must 
not be subjected to light any more 
than is necessary, so, the moment that 
such a picture has served its purpose 
it is put out of the light into a dark, 
warm and dry place where its perfect 
preservation can be assured. Sunlight 
coming through ordinary window- 
glass is especially injurious to paper. 

Shipping hazards may be mini- 
mized if the packer is expert and the 
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Drawing Man of Sorrows, c. 1490, by Filippino Lippi, from which the 
painting in the National Gallery of Art was made. 


receiving or borrowing institution is 
experienced and reliable. Oberlin has 
trained, and totally relies upon its own 
expert staff, than which there is none 
better when it comes to packing and 
preparation for shipment. Even be- 
fore the idea of loans is entertained, a 
desired work of art is inspected by the 
Chief Conservator of the Intermu- 
seum Conservation Association to de- 
termine whether or not it can be per- 
mitted to travel. Perhaps not all of 
you know that the Laboratory of the 
Association is housed in this Museum 
and serves also 10 other museums in 
the Middle West, from Utica in the 
east to Minneapolis in the west, To- 
ledo on the north and Indianapolis on 
the south, and includes great museums 
like Cleveland and small museums 
like Rochester and Oberlin. This As- 
sociation, with its own staff and sepa- 
rate charter, has been a welcome pres- 
ence since its founding in 1951 as a 
cooperative of great educational and 
practical value, providing constant 
surveillance, conservation services and 
invaluable records of historical and 
technical data for study and research. 


Purposeful Borrowing 


What is the underlying purpose of 
all the loans that come and go each 
school year? To what extent does the 
museum lending and borrowing pro- 


gram really assist students to a full 
realization of the part art can play in 
their lives? Why deprive Oberlin 
students of our own works, often for 
months? 


The merit of loans to other institu- 
tions can be readily appreciated if one 
realizes that in order to borrow one 
must lend; a kind of guid pro quo 
arrangement is necessary. Oberlin has 
always been able to borrow what it 
lacks for the education of its students. 
Several major museums of Europe, in- 
cluding the British Museum in Lon- 
don, the Rijksmuseum in Amster- 
dam, and Museum Boymans-van Beu- 
ningen in Rotterdam (not to mention 
practically all major museums in 
America) have lent to our small and 
remote institution, in complete confi- 
dence and with the knowledge that 
the staff here is experienced and ex- 
pert. Because of this loan-exchange 
understanding, Oberlin students are 
never deprived of works essential to 
serious study. 


The international function is con- 
siderable, and far greater than most 
realize. Not only does Oberlin lend 
pictures for exhibition in Europe — 
we have in the past 13 years lent to 
museums in Sweden, France, Holland, 
Switzerland, Austria, Belgium, Eng- 
land, Germany and Italy, but by put- 
ting the College’s best artistic foot for- 
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ward in these lands the College has 
made possible a fuller understanding 
and appreciation on the part of Euro- 
peans of the standards and objectives 
we seek to maintain. The London 
County Council this year has re- 
quested the loan of an extensive exhi- 
bition of Oberlin-owned art, which 
will be shown as the summer exhibi- 
tion in beautiful Kenwood House. 
The selection of every one of the 
shows which comes to Oberlin from 
outside is controlled by the needs of 
the College. Sometimes these are re- 
lated directly to course offerings: a 
recent show of Melanesian art trom 
the South Pacific was organized at the 
direct request of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology. Some- 
times the needs are more indirect: 
areas which are not treated in course 
are selected as suitable and provoca- 
tive subjects for exhibitions in order 
to complete and round-out the under- 
standing of students, to alert and 
awaken them to possibilities beyond 
their courses, and enlarge the patterns 
of their experience. Thus, in Febru- 
ary, 1956, it was determined that 
among the several forms of art inade- 
quately represented in the Museum 
was that of Negro Africa, and an ex- 
hibition was then organized on that 
subject. The exhibition was sched- 
uled in connection with a seminar giv- 
en by the Deputy Keeper of such ma- 
terial at the British Museum; it was 
of the highest quality and has since 
had very great repute among col- 
lectors and in professional circles. 
One periodic exhibition is particu- 
larly significant in the development of 
the tastes of Oberlin students. This is 
the Curator’s bi-annual Purchase 
Show, which brings together several 
thousand objects of varying degrees of 
merit, but none meretricious, from 
which students may purchase, at fa- 
vorable prices, some as low as $1.00, 
objects of their own selection. This 
is a very demanding exercise, sharp- 
ened by the need to spend hard cash 
for a work of art which a student, for 
himself, judges to be compellingly 
good, attractive and different. Al- 
though the student is protected by 
the general quality of the objects 
available, this is a keen lesson in dis- 
crimination and demands exercise of 
judgment which not only improves 
the eye but inducts the student into 
the important realm of collecting 
original works of art for himself. It 
is a small enough contribution to the 
fight against expensive and often in- 
ferior reproductions which flood the 
market. The student here has the op- 
portunity to learn that he can afford 
to buy good original works of art, and 
to indulge his personal tastes and 


preferences. 
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Museum Capacity, Standards 
and Size 


Some people wonder, quite naively, 
what prevents Oberlin from develop- 
ing more fully the historical aspects 
of its collection. True, it has many 
historical gaps. Others ask what are 
the rules by which one makes acquisi- 
tions; how are these described, and 
what determines quality if that is 
what we are after? What factors other 
than quality are relevant in selection 
of works? If, as some believe, the 
museum must remain small, for a 
small college, what is to happen to all 
the “extra” works that in one way or 
another will accumulate? 

Sometimes we are asked if Oberlin 
should not collect with reference to 
periods, or to media utilized by artists, 


or to those old categories of “major 
and minor” arts. Many think that we 
should be satisfied with what we have, 
for is not Oberlin known throughout 
the world for its collection as it 
stands? Will we never be satisfied? 


The chief obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the College collections is 
money, or the lack of it. It is quite 
true we are very weak in, let us say, 
Medieval art of the Byzantine culture, 
Classical art and 18th century art of 
the French Rococo; but it would be 
rather foolish to embark on a deliber- 
ate search for objects in these areas 
which now command very high prices 
and are much sought after by many, 
many collectors. To obtain objects 
worthy of our consideration we would 
have to pay premium prices, if indeed 
the objects would not be entirely be- 
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Oberlin’s silver scepter may once have been that of a Dutch University in the 16th century. 
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yond our reach. One can only watch 
and wait for high quality art to come 
along at the right price, and when we 
happen to have purchase funds in 
hand. 

There is little that is more disap- 
pointing than a museum full of sec- 
ond rate objects, deficient in that 
aesthetic element which excites the be- 
holder to admiration. A work should 
stand out, not for technical reasons 
but because it presents in forceful and 
unmistakable fashion a point of view, 
embodies it without defect and with 
conviction, so that one can, with 
thought, determine what tendencies 
of mind must have underlain the art- 
ists work. An incoherent work of 
art is no work of art at all. Of course, 
an object must be structurally sound 
and be able to withstand the effects of 
time. 

All the “extra” works that have 
been accumulated for one reason or 
another over the past 60 years must 
be relegated to the basement storages. 
Or should they be housed in some way 
in a separate collection and exhibited 
as a Study Gallery? We have no such 
gallery available in our jam-packed 
building. One dull picture in a gal- 
lery of good quality pulls the whole 
down and does not, as some believe, 
set off the good things and make 
them look better, as valleys set off 
alps. Space should be provided for 
these study objects. At the present 
time, for example, there is a showcase 
in the Art Department's Archaeologi- 
cal Seminar for pots and shards, and 
other objects which are of interest to 
archaeologists but are not convincing 
as works of art, despite their histori- 
cal significance and their authenticity. 
In some cases it is poor technical qual- 
ity which interferes with the display 
of their fundamental character; other- 
wise they are partial or damaged to 
such an extent that they are not fully 
articulate. 

One reason for the relegation of 
many objects to this secondary collec- 
tion is the increasingly high standard 
of quality sought by the Museum. If 
a good object can be superceded by a 
better object, this is as it should be. 
In some cases it is not embarrassing to 
keep the lesser object on view until 
better comes along. In this way the 
collection does not increase in size but 
does increase in quality. It does mean, 
however, that the Study Collection 
itself will forever be increasing. In 
this Study Collection more attention 
can be paid to period and medium, to 
materials and techniques, of which 
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Marchesa Casati by Jacob Epstein, purchased for the College 


even a fragment can be a perfectly 
good document. Moreover, such ob- 
jects often may be handled and 
studied more closely by students with- 
out fear of undue loss or damage. 
This brings me to the question of 
the so-called Minor Arts. Minor does 
not mean “of lesser value.” It is an 
unfortunate appelation used to refer 
to objects of art other than paintings, 
sculpture and architecture, but which 
may be truly major in character, and 
great in expressive power. The Rococo 
age of the enlightenment in France 
finds its best expression in the courtly 
homes of the city of Paris of the 
period, but the furniture, ceramics, 
metalworks and objet d’art with which 
those homes were filled contain, none- 
theless, the essence of the Rococo 
point of view, and from Oberlin’s se- 
lect group of 18th century objets d’art 
we can extract a great deal of under- 
standing of the period, perhaps as 
much as from a painting. There is 
always a “minor art” which epitomizes 
what the major art of a period also 
embodies. Thus Gothic manuscripts 
in our museum replace Gothic cathe- 
drals, drawings on Greek vases replace 
Greek sculpture, Italian Renaissance 
engravings stand in place of the great 
paintings of Italy, and Rembrandt re- 
places Rembrandt, as it were, in his 
fine pictorial etchings since his paint- 
ings are not within our reach. 
Oberlin’s collecting should be un- 
restricted by everything except the re- 
quirements of quality. At the same 


by the Oberlin Friends of Art. 


time we must bear in mind that the 
optimum size of the College collec- 
tions is to be relatively small. This is 
not the place for vast archives of art, 
documentation of history, endless re- 
cording of variety. This is the task 
of the great metropolitan museums of 
the world. Nor is it the place for a 
specializing museum, for Oberlin’s 
students should have access to the art 
of all major times, peoples and places. 


A Conzpetitive Business 


What sort of competition does 
Oberlin have to meet? What effect 
does this competition have on acqui- 
sitions? How can Oberlin compete 
in an art market that is inflated and 
booming, even bullish, to such an ex- 
tent that a Rembrandt recently 
brought $2,300,000 and a Leonardo 
da Vinci drawing is being offered for 
even more than that? How can Ober- 
lin, buying infrequently, compete with 
the big, frequent buyers, private and 
public, and with the lavish spenders 
in the art market? What role do art 
dealers play in the development of 
Oberlin? 

Certainly Oberlin cannot compete 
in the market that pays today’s in- 
credible prices for great and famous 
works of art. We can only hope that 
these will be given to Oberlin by gen- 
erous and forward-looking benefac- 
tors who realize that any work given 
to Oberlin makes its influence felt 
ultimately throughout the world to a 
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greater extent than if they gave it to 
a public museum, however large and 
important. He may also give to an 
educational institution for reasons of 
tax benefits. Whatever the reason the 
results are always beneficial. Oberlin 
cannot compete with big buyers for 
desirable works but must lie in wait 
for the happy circumstance which 
brings a fine work within reach at a 
reasonable price. This does happen, 
and Oberlin has been most fortunate 
in being able to acquire, through 
aesthetic alertness, coupled with fast 
action, a number of works which are 
the envy of many. Among these may 
be cited a pair of French Romanesque 
saints, a painting by Terbrugghen, an 
African mask, a Dutch interior by 
Berckhyde, a late painting by Claude 
Monet, a modern work by Arshile 
Gorky, and a portrait of Christine of 
Denmark by Michael Coxie. Also 
noteworthy here are several drawings 
including one by Fillipino Lippi for 
his Man of Sorrows, a final sketch for 
a painting of ca.1490 now in the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington. 

Most important in the development 
of Oberlin’s museum is the role of the 
art dealer, many of whom are sym- 
pathetic to the aims and problems of 
a small college museum and go out of 
their way to lend assistance. First of 
all they give us substantial reductions 
from the normal market prices and 
frequently make a special effort to call 
to our attention works which they 
consider to be of quality appropriate 
to Oberlin, and at the same time at 
a price within our reach. Others have 
also aided by making extensive loans 
to the Museum for exhibition. They 
can say thereafter that this or that 
work has been exhibited at Oberlin, 
and in consequence, Oberlin must ex- 
ercise the greatest care in selection for 
exhibition, seeing to it that what it 
shows is commensurate with its own 
standards for collecting. Another 
group of dealers is especially helpful 
with the Purchase Show, sending out 
at greatly reduced rates large and in- 
teresting collections of objects on con- 
signment. 

Finally, many gifts have come 
through dealers, friendly toward Ober- 
lin, who have told their clients that 
Oberlin would be a good place to give 
or leave their works of art. Through 
this channel have come some of the 
most interesting pieces among Ober- 
lin’s holdings. 

To some extent now Oberlin seeks 
to purchase in areas which are un- 
popular and therefore inexpensive. It 
is up to the Director to discover ob- 
jects of quality and up to the Acquisi- 
tions Committee to move quickly to 
secure them. Such was the process for 
acquiring both the Terbrugghen St. 
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Sebastian and Gorky’s The Plough and 
the Song. The beautiful landscape 
etching and watercolor on fine linen 
by Hercules Seghers was quite a dif- 
ferent process, however: a dealer who 
knew we were on the lookout for a 
picture by this rare 17th century art- 
ist, found this one in the hands of a 
private collector abroad, and secured 
it for us on consignment until the de- 
tails of purchase were worked out. 


Publications 


The widely known Allen Memorial 
Art Museum Bulletin is subscribed to 
in 26 states and 20 foreign countries 
including all those of western Europe 
and in addition Russia, India, Hun- 
gary, South America and Japan. This 
illustrated publication, devoted to 
Oberlin’s collections, is analyzed regu- 
larly in Art Index, an art periodical 
index distributed to libraries through- 


out the world. Our Bvlletin is con- 
sidered the leading American college 
art museum journal. It is published 
three times a year, and is now in its 
twentieth annual volume, as the only 


scholarly periodical published by 
Oberlin College. Articles from the 
Bulletin have been reprinted and 


translated abroad. 


Outside Support 


Besides the purchase funds from 
the bequest of Mrs. F. F. Prentiss, 
funds are provided each year by the 
Friends of Art. This is an organiza- 
tion, founded in 1937, of those in- 
terested in the visual arts and in help- 
ing Oberlin to improve its collection. 
Its members receive copies of every- 
thing published, including the Bzlle- 
tin, notices, invitations, schedules and 
color reproductions of objects in the 
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An African tribal mask from the Ivory Coast of Liberia. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY: 
Major Areas and Recent Developments 
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Members of the department of sociology and anthropology, left to right, standing: Kiyoshi Ikeda, J. Mil- 

ton Yinger. Seated, left to right: George E. Simpson, chairman, Richard R. Myers. 
Fifth in our series on continuing education By Proressors Kryosut IKEDA 
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CADEMIC DISCIPLINES are not necessarily the product 

of a coherent and logical division of labor. They 
are partly the results of the level of knowledge at the time 
they emerged, the compelling interests of a period, the 
power structures of centers of learning, and even — we 
shall say it quietly — biases and blind spots among learned 
men. Thus there are several “social sciences” whose rela- 
tionships and specialties are not entirely clear. 

At Oberlin, Sociology and Anthropology are joined in 
one department. This is not a dual department, for many 
courses draw on the one broad socio-anthropological tradi- 
tion; it is an expression of an effort to draw together what 
formerly were, partially accidentally, separate. A division 
of labor between students of “society” and students of “cul- 
ture,’ or between sciences that study literate and non- 
literate societies seems unwise. 

Sociological and anthropological work is necessarily 
closely related to and interdependent with history and psy- 
chology at many points. The relationship to economics 
and political science is equally close but of a different 
order. When the empirical and logical methods of science 
began to be used to study man’s behavior, affairs of state 
(the study of power) and affairs of wealth (the econo- 
mizing process) leaped quickly to attention. The special 
social sciences of political science and economics developed. 
Despite the understandable enthusiasm of some workers in 
these two fields, however, they did not together constitute 
a complete social science. Two things were lacking: Some 
of the institutions of man were either too “sacred” to 
study (the family and the church), too dangerous or im- 
pudent to study in many of the societies where social 
science was developing (social stratification), or seemed too 
subjective and boundary-less to study by scientific methods 
(art and leisure). The second lack was failure to study 
the “organic” or systematic quality of societies. Their 
several institutions vitally and continuously affect each 
other. Specialized sciences of economics and government 
ran (and run) the danger of studying the objects of their 
concern in abstraction from the society of which they are 
a part. The economizing process is not a human-wide 
constant, but is vitally affected, for example, by cultural 
values and religion, as it in turn affects those values. 
Governmental processes influence and are influenced by 
the patterns of social stratification, educational institu- 
tions, religion, technology, and of course the economy. 

Sociology and Anthropology developed as an effort to 
overcome those two lacks. Social scientific studies of re- 
ligion, the family, education, stratification, and other social 
institutions are, for the most part, specialties within the 
field of sociology. Each area of human activity is studied 
in the context of total societies. This leads to the second 
major function of sociology — the integrative one. The 
sociology of economic institutions and behavior and the 
sociology of politics are major specialties in the field. They 
do not compete with or supplant, but rather complement 
the perspectives of economics and political science by 
focusing on the interconnections between economic and 
governmental institutions and the full range of other in- 
stitutions and practices. 


Sociological Theory, Social Psychology, Ethnic 
Relations, and Institutional Analysis 


These two tasks are reflected in the sociological literature 
of the last decade. The major stock-taking report 
Sociology Today (edited by R. K. Merton, L. Broom and 
L. S. Cottrell, Basic Books, 1959) has chapters on politics, 
law, education, religion, the family, art, science, medicine, 
bureaucracy, stratification, and occupations, among many 
others. Several of these themes have been developed in 
important books in the last few years. The following 
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come quickly to mind: S. M. Lipset, Political Man 
(Doubleday, 1959) and William Kornhauser, The Politics 
of Mass Society (The Free Press, 1959): D. R. Miller and 
Guy Swanson, The Changing American Parent (John 
Wiley and Sons, 1958), Gerhard Lenski, The Religious 
Factor (Doubleday, 1961) and Bryan Wilson, Sects and 
Society (University of California Press, 1961); Neal Gross, 
et al, Explorations in Role Analysis (this refers to educa- 
tion); Morris Janowitz, The Professional Soldier (The 
Free Press, 1960). 

American sociology has been interested from the 
beginning in the study of minority-majority relations. 
Considering the make-up of our society, with its diverse 
peoples, this is not surprising. Representative recent works 
in this field include the several volumes published by the 
Commission on Race and Housing (Residence and Race, 
University of California Press, 1960, by Davis McEntire 
is the central volume), The Black Muslims, (Beacon Press, 
1961) by Eric Lincoln, The Jews, (The Free Press, 1958) 
by Marshall Sklare, Black Bourgeoisie (The Free Press, 
1957) by E. F. Frazier, and Racial and Cultural Minorities 
(Harper & Bros. 1958) by G. E. Simpson and J. M. 
Yinger. 

Social Psychology, that rambunctious offspring of psy- 
chology and sociology, is almost out of its long adolescence. 
The list of interesting books in this field is a long one. A 
good start can be made with Clyde Kluckhohn, H. A. Mur- 
ray, and David Schneider Personality in Nature, Society 
and Culture (Basic Books, 1953), Irving Goffman, The 
Presentation of Self in Everyday Life (University of Edin- 
burgh, 1956), Philip Rieff, Freud, the Mind of the Moral- 
ist (The Viking Press, 1959), Alexander Leighton, John 
Clausen, and Robert Wilson, Explorations in Social Psy- 
chiatry (Basic Books, 1957), and Jerome Myers and Ber- 
tram Roberts, Family and Class Dynamics in Mental III- 
ness (John Wiley and Sons, 1959). One of the best texts, 
Social Psychology (The Dryden Press, 1950) is by Theo- 
dore Newcomb, ’24; it is now being revised with the full 
participation of Ralph Turner. Oberlin is proud to claim 
the former as alumnus and the latter as professor. 

Along with all the specialized studies there are numer- 
ous works of general theory and methodology. As a mini- 
mum list we would cite Talcott Parsons, The Social System 
(The Free Press, 1951), Robert Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Structure (The Free Press, 1957), Herbert Hyman, 
Survey Design and Analysis (The Free Press, 1955), and 
Paul Lazarsfeld, Mathematical Thinking in the Social Sct- 
ences (The Free Press, 1954). 


Urbanization 


Urbanization of the world’s peoples has been one of the 
most dramatic and significant developments of recent times. 
Everywhere, even in predominantly agricultural nations, 
populations are moving toward the cities, and the urban 
concentrations themselves are expanding and extending 
their influence into the hinterlands. Sociologists are en- 
gaged in an analysis of the conditions, processes, and con- 
sequences of this transformation. Millions of people today 
live in and are attracted to what are called preindustrial 
cities. Sociologists have focused attention on the quite dif- 
ferent institutional structures (familial, political, religious ) 
which characterize these urban places in contrast to the in- 
dustrial-urban cities. It is increasingly clear, however, that 
changes in urban organization are patterned not only by 
technology, but by other significant variables as well, such 
as social power, stratification, and cultural values. 

Recent research continues the task of more rigorously 
defining and delineating the most appropriate and useful 
urban unit. From the functional viewpoint this is now the 
“metropolitan area” or “metropolitan region.” Central 
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cities are but a part of an interrelated urban complex. 
Contemporary research, such as that dealing with suburbs, 
seeks to provide a more and more refined analysis of the 
characteristics of the parts of the urban complex and the 
functional relationship of these parts to the whole. Books 
of interest: 


Gideon Sjoberg, The Preindustrial City, The Free Press, 
1960. 
This is the most extensive discussion of the institutional 
structure of the preindustrial city, past and present. 


Jack P. Gibbs (ed.), Urban Research Methods, Van Nos- 
trand, 1961. 
A collection of papers selected to provide knowledge of 
research methods used in distinguishing urban structure. 


Maurice R. Stein, The Eclipse of Community, Princeton, 
1960. 
A review and interpretation of almost four decades of 
urban study in the United States. 


Bennett M. Berger, Working-Class Suburb, California, 1960. 
An interesting study of a working-class suburb in Cali- 
fornia. The author strongly challenges the stereotype 
of the “middle-class” suburb. 


Industrial Organization 


After a relatively slow start several decades ago the 
analysis of industrial organizations as social systems has 
moved rapidly ahead, principally to provide answers to 
difficult and persistent questions about organizational be- 
havior and human relations. Every industrial organization 
is a complicated social system or set of systems wherein 
incumbents of different positions and roles and possessing 
different statuses perceive and interact with one another. 
Some of the codes, expectations, and sentiments which 
govern these relationships are relatively easy to distinguish, 
others are more deeply hidden. Sociologists have been 
particularly interested in uncovering and spelling out these 
“latent” structures and in determining how they came to be, 
as well as in predicting their consequences. Certain 
“tensions” of managers, “hostility” and “stubbornness” of 
workers, “wildcat strikes,’ success or failure of incentive 
systems, “morale,” union “democracy,” willingness to ne- 
gotiate, among other things, are increasingly more sus- 
ceptible to interpretation and prediction in terms of basic 
sociological theory. Books of interest: 


Robert Dubin, The World of Work, Prentice-Hall, 1958. 
Perhaps the best general statement of the sociological 
study of industry. 


Melville Dalton, Men Who Manage, Wiley, 1959. 


Excellent exploration of the “informal” relations of man- 
agers. 


Rensis Likert, New Patterns of Management, McGraw- 
Hill, 1961. 
Report of a large-scale investigation of several kinds of 
organizations. Socio-psychological orientation. 


Leonard R. Sayles, Behavior of Industrial Work Groups, 
Wiley, 1958. 
A good study of the basis of the differences in the be- 
havior of work groups in factories. 
William H. Form and D. C. Miller, Industry, Labor, and 
Community, Harper, 1960. 
The most complete sociological account of the relation- 
ship between labor, management, and the community. 
Theoretical and empirical. 
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Criminology 


The scientific study of crime and criminals is far less 
spectacular and dramatic than the newspaper and television 
accounts and portrayals of criminal behavior suggest. 
Progress in criminology is a product of the slow accumula- 
tion of careful comparative studies of criminal deviation 
in a variety of cultures, detailed analyses of available sta- 
tistics, the intensive study of “behavior systems” in crime, 
and the careful testing of sensitive and sensible theory. 
There is, of course, the persistent problem in studying the 
criminal, because a large number of criminals for a number 
of reasons are never identified. Criminal statistics con- 
tinue to be seriously inadequate. Sociologist-Criminolo- 
gists at the present time appear not to be engaged in build- 
ing a single, great theory of criminal behavior, but are in- 
stead providing theory and designing research in the “mid- 
dle range” to explain delinquency, gang formation, and 
special “behavior systems.” Books of interest: 


Richard A. Cloward and L. E. Ohlin, Delinquency and Op- 
portunity, The Free Press, 1960. 


Presents the theory of differential opportunity systems. 


M. E. Wolfgang, Patterns in Criminal Homicide, Pennsy]l- 
vania, 1958. 
A detailed sociological analysis of homicide in a large 
American City. 


Interim and Final Reports of the Joint Committee of the 
American Bar Association and the American Medical 
Association of Narcotic Drugs. Drug Addiction: Crime 
or Disease, Indiana, 1961. 


Arthur L. Wood, Crime and Aggression in Changing Cey- 
lon, Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
New Series, Vol. 51, Part 8, Philadelphia, 1961. 


Presents useful comparative data and interpretation. 


Paul Bohannan (ed.), African Homicide and Suicide, 
Princeton, 1960. 


Useful comparative data and discussion. 


Donald R. Cressey, The Prison, Holt, Rinehart, and Win- 
ston, 1961. 


Excellent set of studies of the prison. Probably the best 
available. 


Hermann Mannheim (ed.), Pioneers in Criminology, 
Quadrangle, 1960. 
Discussion of the lives and contributions of seventeen 
historical figures in criminology, including Lombroso, 
Ferri, Aschaffenburg, Goring, and others. 


The American Scene 


In addition to the other works mentioned in this article, 
critical analyses of American social character and the 
societal context which fosters such patterns have been made 
by David Riesman, Vance Packard, William H. Whyte, Jr., 
and C. Wright Mills, among others. These authors have 
concerned themselves with the consequences of the de- 
velopment of large-scale bureaucratic organizations for 
individuals and for social life in the United States. In 
Culture and Social Character (Free Press, 1961) S. Lipset 
and L. Lowenthal relate the systematic sociological work 
of a decade to Riesman’s varied and stimulating ideas in 
this area. For background, Robin Williams’ American 
Society (Knopf, 1959, revised edition) is very useful. On 
the issues associated with the American Dream and “room 
at the top,” Joseph A. Kahl’s The American Class Struc- 
ture (Rinehart, 1957) and Bernard Barber’s Social Strati- 
fication (Harcourt Brace, 1957) suggest more recent 
trends. On the response to achievement values in our 
society, Ely Chinoy’s Automobile Workers and the Amert- 
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can Dream (Doubleday, 1955) presents a sensitive analysis. 
The structure of community power in American society in 
the 1920's was described earlier by Robert and Helen 
Lynd. More recently, with Floyd Hunter’s Community 
Power Structure (North Carolina, 1953) we have seen the 
development of interdisciplinary attempts at providing both 
theory and evidence in this area. A detailed summary of 
the major approaches and findings can be found in Wen- 
dell Bell, Richard J. Hill, and Charles R. Wright’s Public 
Leadership (Chandler, 1961). Both Riesman’s and Mills’ 
ideas about power in our society can be assessed on the 
basis of the growing body of literature on this subject. 
James Coleman’s Adolescent Society (Free Press, 1961) 
follows up the earlier attempts of sociologists to identify 
the sources and consequences of talent loss in the com- 
munity. Coleman's suggestions for increasing the stress 
upon scholarship and training for the deserving grows 
out of the evidence he presents. 


Social Change in the Modern World 


Since World War II sociologists and anthropologists, to- 
gether with other social scientists, have attempted to ex- 
plain the sources and consequences of “modernization” 
both in North America and in the “developing areas” of 
the world. On the basis of comparative studies, a cumula- 
tive body of knowledge has developed concerning the pre- 
conditions for social, economic, and political “take off.” 
Empirical studies of the effects of industrialization, ur- 
banization, literacy, and mass media exposure, among other 
factors, upon community behavior, family structure, and 
personality development have been made in different cul- 
tural settings. 

The most recent example of inter-disciplinary collabora- 
tion of sociologists, anthropologists, economists, and po- 
litical scientists in this general area is Robert Braibanti’s 
and Joseph J. Spengler’s Tradition, Values, and Socio-Eco- 
nomic Development (Duke, 1961). Bert Hoselitz, an 
economist, has written another important book of this 
type: Sociological Aspects of Economic Growth (Free 
Press, 1960). Wilbert E. Moore, a sociologist, has indi- 
cated the major non-economic factors in the utilization of 
the labor force in “developing areas” in Industrialization 
and Labor (Cornell, 1951). The work of these authors as 
well as Margaret Mead’s Cultural Patterns and Technical 
Change (New American Library, 1955) and George M. 
Foster’s Traditional Cultures: and the Impact of Techno- 
logical Change (Harper, 1962), show that social change 
and modernization are central problems of study in both 
sociology and anthropology. 

A recent work, Richard Adams’ and Others’ Social 
Change in Latin America (Harper, 1960), is most enlight- 
ening. Melvin M. Tumin’s Socal Class and Social Change 
in Puerto Rico (Princeton, 1961) also provides compara- 
tive material on conditions which foster rapid social change 
consistent with the goals of modernization. 


Physical Anthropology, Prehistoric Archeology, 
Cultural Anthropology 


Those who wish to review parts or all of the an- 
thropological sphere might turn first to Anthropology 
Today (University of Chicago Press, 1953), a truly en- 
cyclopedic inventory edited by the late A. L. Kroeber. 
Methodological problems, theoretical issues, and empirical 
data, as well as questions of application in physical an- 
thropology, pre-historic archeology, linguistics, and cultural 
anthropology, are included in this wide-ranging survey. 

Especially recommended for its breadth and depth of 
treatment is The Evolution of Man (University of Chicago 
Press, 1960), Volume 2 of Evolution After Darwin, edited 
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by Sol Tax. These twenty-two papers, contributed by 
outstanding European and American authorities to the 
University of Chicago’s centenary of the publication of 
Origin of Species, deal largely with the evolution of mind, 
culture, and society, but several chapters examine aspects 
of the evolution of man himself. Among the high points 
of this work are L. S. B. Leakey’s account of the discovery 
and significance of Zinjanthropus in Olduvai Gorge, Tan- 
ganyika, Gordon R. Willey’s cogent “Historical Patterns 
and Evolution in Native New World Cultures,” Julian 
Steward’s cautious conclusions regarding cultural evolution, 
Leslie White’s four stages of “minding,” Macdonald 
Critchley’s “The Evolution of Man’s Capacity for Lan- 
guage,” A. I. Hallowell’s probing of the psychological, social 
and cultural dimensions of man’s existence, and H. J. Mill- 
ers “Guidance of Human Evolution” (“from now on, evo- 
lution is what we make it... .”). 

The third edition of M. F. Ashley Montagu’s An Intro- 
duction to Physical Anthropolgy (Thomas, 1960) stands 
alone for comprehensive coverage in its field. Especially 
noteworthy for their lucidity, completeness, and up-to- 
dateness are the discussions of fossil and living primates 
and the evolution of man. 

V. G. Childe, the master synthesizer of prehistory, 
illuminates methods and theories of archeological interpre- 
tation in his brief Piecing Together the Past (Routledge 
and Paul, 1956). R. J. C. Atkinson’s Stonehenge (Pen- 
guin Books, 1960) delightfully sets forth the recent dis- 
coveries concerning Europe’s most controversial prehistoric 
monument. For an introduction to prehistoric archeology, 
one could not easily find a more fascinating and readable 
account than K. N. Kenyon’s Beginning in Archeology 
(Praeger, 1956). Among the many titles in North 
American prehistory, J. B. Griffin has edited one of the 
most useful, Archeology of Eastern United States (Chicago, 
1952). Also recommended are the revised edition of A. 
V. Kidder’s An Introduction to the Study of Southwestern 
Archeology (Yale, 1962) and the third edition (revised 
by George W. Brainerd) of Sylvanus Morley’s The Ancient 
Maya (Stanford, 1956). 

Morton Fried’s Readings in Anthropology (Crowell, 
1959), Volume 2, brings together thirty-eight articles in 
cultural anthropology ranging from the energy theory of 
cultural development to the philosophy of the Navaho and 
a critique of technical assistance. H. E. Driver’s Indians of 
North America (Chicago, 1961) compares and interprets 
indigenous American cultures from Alaska to Panama. 
Perspectives in American Indian Culture Change (Chicago, 
1961), a symposium edited by Edward H. Spicer, is one of 
the most sophisticated works on acculturation yet produced. 
Now available in paperback, Robert Redfield’s The Primi- 
tive World and Its Transformations (Cornell, 1959) is 
guaranteed to stimulate thinking about “primitive” and 
“civilized” societies. 


Scores of books on Africa have appeared in recent years, 
and the outpouring continues. Two titles which rank high 
in general usefulness are S. and P. Ottenberg, Cultures and 
Societies of Africa (Random House, 1960) and W. R. 
Bascom and M. J. Herskovits, Continuity and Change in 
African Cultures (University of Chicago Press, 1959). 
Both are symposia, the first emphasizing traditional cul- 
tures, the second giving more attention to recent cultural 
changes. Although confined to a consideration of small 
groups, the papers edited by Aidan Southall on Social 
Change in Modern Africa (Oxford, 1961) contribute to 
our understanding of kinship and status in tropical Africa. 

Despite the diversity suggested by the titles mentioned 
above, they are united by a common theme — the be- 
havior of man in society. Together they indicate the range 
of current work on one of the most intriguing and exciting 
of intellectual quests. 


Under the Elms 


Faculty and Staff 


Paul H. Boase, associate professor 
of speech, is the author of an article 
entitled “Interdenominational Polemics 
on the Ohio Frontier” that appeared 
in the February issue of World Parish 
and the April Bwlletin of the Philo- 
sophical and Historical Society of 
Ohio. 


Stuart Canin, professor of violin, 
will be a participant in the 1962 
Aspen, Colorado, Summer Music Fes- 
tival, June 27-August 26. He will 
appear as a soloist with the Aspen 
Festival Orchestra, and throughout the 
summer will appear in many chamber 
music concerts. He will also be on 
the faculty of the Aspen Music School 
during this time. 


Clifford A. Cook, associate professor 
of stringed instruments and music edu- 
cation, presided at the student session 
of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference held on March 17 in Chicago. 


The Oberlin string quartet, com- 
posed of Stuart Canin, violin; John 
Dalley, violin; William Berman, viola; 
and Peter Howard, violoncello, pre- 
sented a concert in Buffalo, New York, 
on March 22; in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, on March 14; and then embarked 
tor Russia, where they performed at 
Moscow during spring vacation. 


Roger Hazelton, dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Theology, led the 
eleventh Minnesota Conference on 
Christianity in Higher Education at 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Feb- 
ruary 24. He gave two talks, entitled 
“Characteristics of a Genuinely Reli- 
gious Art” and “Relation between 
Aesthetic and Religious Experience.” 


Douglas Kinsey, °57, visiting in- 
structor in fine arts, had a one-man 
exhibit in the Little Gallery, Oberlin, 
during March. Mr. Kinsey, who 
studied at the University of Minnesota 
and California, after graduating from 
Oberlin, is teaching an introductory 
studio art course and printmaking in 
the absence of Paul Arnold, ’40, pro- 
fessor of art, who is on sabbatical 
leave. 


Louise Kulka, director of the Col- 
lege News Bureau, was one of 60 
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participants chosen among Public In- 
formation Officers of the nation to 
participate in the Midwestern Science 
Seminar held at Northwestern Univer- 
sity on March 21-23. The seminar 
was underwritten by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 


Jerome Landfield, assistant professor 
of speech, has an article on Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, 18th century dra- 
matist, in the February issue of the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech. 


Ben W. Lewis, chairman of the de- 
partment of economics, spent ten 
days in Beirut and Damascus on an 
economic planning mission for the 
Ford Foundation. On April 14, he 
addressed the New York State Eco- 
nomic Association in Syracuse. 


David Livingston, former member 
of the business staff of General Motors 
Corporation, is a new appointment to 
the administrative staff. He comes to 
Oberlin as assistant to Lewzs R. (Bill) 
Tower, business manager, his responsi- 
bility being the general staff in the 
business office. A graduate of Cor- 
nell University, 1951, Mr. Livingston 
holds a M.B.A. degree from Harvard 
Business School (1953). He joined 
the staff of General Motors that same 
year. 


. 


On the left is W. C. McWilli 
Reich, assistant professor of government, 
issue. Anyway, the April picture (see ‘‘N 
either professor justice. 


Look again! 


About people and things 


Robert S. McEwen, emeritus profes- 
sor of zoology and chairman of the 
department, has been named a research 
associate at the School of Dentistry, 
Western Reserve University. Under a 
grant from the government, Professor 
McEwen will assist in the study of the 
origin of the cleft palate and the hare- 


lip. 


Richard C. Schoonmaker, assistant 
professor of chemistry, addressed sev- 
eral assembly groups at Bay Village 
and North Olmsted High Schools in 
March, as a representative of the Visit- 
ing Scientists Program of the Ohio 
Academy of Science. He also held in- 
formal discussions with students in- 
terested in the fields of chemistry, 
physics, and biology. The Visiting 
Scientist Program is supported by the 
National Science Foundation. 


George T. Scott, chairman of the 
biology department, is the author of 
a paper entitled “Suppression of 
melanoxyte dispersion in the frog by 
psychic energizers,” which appeared in 
the February 10 issue of Nature, the 
English journal of science. 


Chester L. Shaver, ’29, professor of 
English, spoke to the Rowfant Club 
of Cleveland on March 23. His sub- 
ject was “The Wordsworth Letters: 
Some Adventures in Editing.” 


A. E. Princehorn 


ams, instructor in government, on the right, D. R. 
not the reverse, as they were labeled in the April 
ew Trends in Political Science”) didn’t really do 
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Prineehorn 


FE. 


A. 


SERA BS Ress all, 


Pictured above are eighteen of the twenty-two seniors awarded 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowships for 1962-63, the largest 
number to be selected in the history of the College and the largest 
total of any college or university in Region VIII (Ohio and Michi- 
gan). Each fellowship carries a living allowance of $1,500, in 
addition to a full year’s tuition and fees at the graduate school of 
the Fellow’s choice. Nine other Oberlin seniors received honor- 
able mention in this year’s competition. This year’s Fellows were 
elected by 15 regional committees from 9,975 candidates nominated 
from 965 colleges and universities, 1,058 of whom were awarded 
Fellowships. Pictured here, left to right: (First Row) Edward H. 
Moscovitch, Chicago; David F. Goslee, Wilton, Conn.; Owen C. 


Cramer, State College, Pa.; Jon M. Strolle, Gaylord, Mich.; (Sec- 
ond Row) Edwin E. Dugger, Brentwood, Mo.; Hugh M. Pitcher, 
Chicago; Conway A. Burbank, Pittsfield, Mass.; Carol J. Van 
Hartesveldt, Toledo; Vaughn R. McKim, Winter Park, Florida; 
(Third Row) Sidney H. Whitaker, Granville, Ill.; John D. Mc- 
Laughlin II, Gloucester, Mass.; Diane E. Downing, Buffalo; 
James L. Payne, Leonia, N. J.; Barbara J. Bovee, Boston; (Fourth 
Row) Andrew S. McFarland, Batavia, Ohio; James Eisenstein, 
Kirkwood, Mo.; David W. Ziegler, Hanover, Pa.; Terence K. 
Thayer, North Vernon, Ind. Not pictured: Donald L. Congdon, 
Kirkwood, Mo.; Emmett B. Keeler, Charleston, S. C.; Loughlin F. 
McHugh, Jr., Silver Spring, Md.; Tera A. Singewald, Baltimore. 


Ralph H. Singleton, ’23, professor of 
English, will conduct a workshop on 
Cteative writing at Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama, the last week of 
June. The workshop will be made 
up of teachers of English throughout 
the state, selected for their outstanding 
contributions to high school curricu- 
la. Cost of the program is being un- 
derwritten by a Southern paper com- 
pany. He will also give an open lecture 
in the University Auditorium on the 
art of writing the short story. 


W. Arthur Turner, associate profes- 
sor of English, has been confined to 
Allen Hospital since February, and 
seems likely to remain there until 
shortly before Commencement. Pro- 
fessor Turner slipped on the front 
stoop of his house on Caskey Drive 
shortly after the start of the second 
semester and fractured his left leg. His 
classes have been taken over by his 
wife, Dr. Alberta Turner, and J. Stan- 
ton McLaughlin, ’21, professor emeri- 
tus of English. 


George E. Waln, professor of wood- 
wind instruments and music education, 
conducted three workshops in the 
teaching of woodwind instruments for 
the instrumental teachers in the public 
schools of Akron, Ohio. During the 
current season, six children’s concerts 
were presented in the Akron schools 
by an Oberlin Conservatory student 
woodwind quintet under Mr. Waln’s 
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direction. The children’s concerts 
were sponsored by the “Children’s 
Concert Society,” of Akron. 


Arthur L. Williams, professor of 
wind instruments and music educa- 
tion was elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Bandmasters 
Association at its 28th Annual con- 
vention held at Purdue University this 


spring. 


Conservatory Buildings Started 


Construction of major units in the 
Conservatory of Music complex, de- 
signed by Minoru Yamasaki, got un- 
der way in April, with the awarding 
of a contract to the John G. Ruhlin 
Company, Akron, Ohio. Approval of 
the $2,321,010 contract by the Board 
of Trustees was announced by Presi- 
dent Carr on March 29, following the 
semi-annual meeting of the Board. 


Units to be constructed include a 
concert hall seating 667, a recital hall 
seating 148, a teaching unit contain- 
ing studios and faculty offices, a li- 
brary and music rehearsal facilities. 
A 185-room practice building started 
last fall is now nearing completion. 
All buildings should be ready for oc- 
cupancy by September 1963. 

The concert hall, a central feature 
of the Conservatory group, will be 
named after Lucien C. Warner, '65, 
former Oberlin trustee and donor of 


Warner Gymnasium and the present 
Warner Hall. The hall is a gift of 
Mr. Warner's daughter (Agnes, '92) 
and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Seabury 
C. Mastick, 91. The recital hall, a 
gift of the Kulas Foundation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will be named for Mrs. 
Fynette H. Kulas. 

As of the last report more than 
7,300 alumni and friends of the col- 
lege have contributed toward the cost 
of constructing the Conservatory 
buildings and the new Kettering Hall 
of Science, which has been in use 
since last September. 

When the new Conservatory Com- 
plex has been completed, Warner Hall 
will be razed to make way for the re- 
maining portions of the Henry 
Churchill King Memorial Building, 
the north wing of which was com- 
pleted last summer and is currently 
being used for classrooms and a fac- 
ulty lounge. Rice Hall will be rede- 
signed for use as offices for professors 
of the humanities and social sciences. 


Spring Sport Forecast 


With the snow still on the ground 
as we write, the thought of a spring 
sport program seems only a thought, 
but the baseball squad, track squad, 
and tennis team have all been work- 
ing out in the Field House; the la- 
crosse players have been practicing 
regularly, and even met Syracuse Uni- 
versity in a pre-season scrimmage; and 
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ELMS 


A regular Oberlin reunion took place at the University of Illinois 
Harp Festival, held at Urbana Illinois on March 2-4. The Festival 
was under the direction of Charles Kleinsteuber, 51, professor of 


Harp Festival, held at Urbana, Illinois on March 2-4. The Festivai 
and harp soloist. Efficient co-manager was Grace Lenfest Klein- 
steuber, 52. The Festival Concert featuring an ensemble of 70 
harps, was presented on the University Star Course, and was dedi- 
cated to the memory of the late Carlos Salzedo, the world’s leading 
performer, teacher, and composer for the harp. All except two of 
those pictured above are present or former students of Miss Lucy 
Lewis, associate professor of harp at Oberlin, who is present in the 
center of the photograph.. The hour-long program was televised; 
two half-hour tapes are available from the University of Illinois 
TV Station for Education Television. Tapes may be ordered from 


the golf team has been out swinging 


Keller, 63, Ohio Conference two-mile 


Mr. Harold Darrell Blue, TVMP, 60614 East Green St., Champaign, 
Ill. The only charge is for postage. Oberlinians are left to right, 
back row: Douglas Reeve, ’61, graduate assistant at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois School of Music; Judith Liber Reeve, 61; Mary 
Jane Bell Waterhouse, ’52, Niles, Michigan; Jean Eason Harriman, 
45, Columbus, Ohio; Mary Green Beckman, ’46, Cedar Falls, Ia., 
Katherine Branfield, ’60, Austin, Texas; Lucy Lewis; Mary Ann 
Guthrie, 63; Sarah Lawrence, 65; Clementine White, Mus.M., 56, 
Gainesville, Fla.; Grace Lenfest Kleinsteuber, 52; Duane A. Bran- 
igan, ‘34, Dean of the School of Music, University of Illinois; 
Charles J. Kleinsteuber, 51; Front row, left to right: Ronalle Ives, 
’65, Jessie Sinare, ’64; Elaine Yasner, ’65; Emily Shapiro, ’65; Jean 
Altshuler, ‘65. Miss Lewis has arranged for several Harp Festivals, 
one held in Oberlin featuring an ensemble of 54 harpists. 


pre-college records. Golf, with four 


on an occasional warm day. The base- 
ball team, at this writing, is looking 
forward to its opening contest in 
Oberlin with Otterbein on April 19, 
the tennis team also opens on the 
home field on April 14 against Bald- 
win-Wallace; and the golf team tees 
off in Oberlin against Mt. Union on 
April 17. The track team gets into 
action away from home, on April 14, 
against Carnegie Tech. 

Bill Grice, who takes over the 
coaching of baseball this spring, after 
the tragic loss of Coach Robert 
Kretchmar, ’40, looks forward to a 
strong team. Only four important 
players are gone from last year’s squad 
that won 9 out of 12 games. The big 
question mark is the pitching. Track 
prospects look dubious. There are no 
good sprinters or hurdlers; there is 
strength in the distances with Bull 
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champion. Jay Contam, ’62, outstand- 
ing pole vaulter leads the way in field 
events. The Yeomen also hope to 
gain strength from a crop of good 
looking freshman candidates but these 
are always a doubtful asset until test- 
ed by intercollegiate competition. La- 
crosse is looking forward to a healthy 
won-lost record, although the mid- 
western competition has grown con- 
siderably stiffer year by year; and the 
days are gone when Oberlin and Ken- 
yon could be looked upon as the pow- 
erhouses of the area. The tennis team, 
though missing John Erikson and John 
Schwartz — Erikson won the Confer- 
ence singles title and teamed up with 
Schwartz to win a second in the 
doubles last year — looks, on paper, 
like a winning aggregation, what with 
seven lettermen and a large crop of 
freshmen who come up with imposing 


regulars on hand, expects to better its 
8-2 record of 1961. 


Appointed to New Posts 


William A. Richardson, ’52, mm’53, 
currently assistant director of admis- 
sions, has been named to the post of 
registrar of the College. He will also 
continue as a member of the admis- 
sions staff, with responsibility for the 
Conservatory of Music. 


_Dr. George H. Langeler, registrar 
since 1959, has been appointed di- 
rector of financial aid, a newly created 
post, in which he will supervise fi- 
nancial aid to students, administer 
scholarships and loans, and take charge 
of undergraduate job opportunities. 
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I write this not otherwise appointed or 


induced than by an inward persuasion...” 


Letters to the Editor 


Revolution in Reading 


TO THE EDITOR: 


For quite some time I have been thinking 
I'd like to write thanking you for publish- 
ing the article last spring about the Unified 
Phonics course, then this evening as I sat at 
my desk completing my amazing and glow- 
ing reading reports in preparation for next 
week’s Parent Conferences, I knew that in 
all courtesy I MUST write you, as my First 
Graders would say, a gr-e-a-t big bear hug 
of a thank you. 


So won't you please relax in your favor- 
ite rocking chair and allow me the pleasure 
of setting the scene for what has proved 
itself to be the happiest and most rewarding 
year of my teaching career? 


Due to a misunderstanding as my admin- 
istrators are definitely against ability group- 
ing, this last spring the kindergarten teach- 
ers were instructed to so group their classes 
for promotion; since it had already been 
decided to make one group of those being 
retained in First Grade and to incorporate 
them into my new class, I asked that I also 
be given those children the kindergarten 
teachers felt sure could not achieve success 
in First Grade this year. 


Yes, I was fully aware of the discourag- 
ing problem facing me, and No, I did not 
have a master plan up my sleeve, but I did 
have an ever increasing determination to 
learn more about the reading failures in my 
school. As though in answer to my prob- 
lem, the mail brought the May issue of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine which carried a 
very intriguing article authored by Mrs. 
Schwinn concerning Mrs. Spalding’s method 
of teaching reading. 


I Read — 

I Thought can it possibly — 

I wrote an application for class mem- 

bership — 

AND those three little steps opened the 
doors to happy and successful reading for 
my present class. A class that with the ex- 
ception of one child, here in the middle of 
March, could easily pace the average second 
grade class; a class that now has surpassed 
in achievement the work of the other three 
First Grades in my school, including the 
‘superior’ students, yet it is the same class 
that early in October produced only two 
scores showing potential for successful 
achievement in our basic Before We Read 
test; a class that having dwindled to number 
25, already has produced eight superior 
readers with several crowding at the gates 
and not one failure. 

As a teacher, I look for certain specific 
details in any method of teaching reading, 
and I would like to share with you some of 
these specific points. 

Comprehension is good, interest is high, 
and even the slowest achiever feels confident 
to read orally; each feels and voices a great 
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pride in his personal accomplishment. There 
is none of the usual slow-achiever hesitation 
and blurting nor any returning midway in a 
sentence for a fresh start in the forlorn hope 
that the forgotten word will be remembered 
when he again reaches it nor is there any 
confusion on look alike words. While ab- 
senteeism has been unusually high among 
my group, with absences as long as two 
weeks in duration, there has been absolutely 
no difficulty experienced in any child re- 
maining with his class; as Topsy ‘just grew’ 
so do these children ‘just read.’ 

In closing, may I add that I have found 
this Unified Phonics method definitely 
trains the child to think and to reason for 
himself as well as truly teaching him at his 
own achievement level WITH no limits set 
as each may go as far and as fast as his own 
limitations allow. While I favor the use of 
a basic text in the First and Second Grades 
as the answer to the problem created by our 
present mobile and transient people, I have 
often thought of the advantage of using this 
method with an Individualized Reading 
program. 


DONNA DALRYMPLE CAMBURN, ’27 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Last summer Mrs. Spalding taught a 40 
hour, 2 week course in her method, spon- 
sored by the Oberlin public schools, in the 
College’s Hall Auditorium. Two hundred 
and seventy-five persons from 14 states at- 
tended. As a result of the enthusiasm of 
this group, as well as the favorable experi- 
ence of Oberlin teachers who have tried the 
method this year, Mrs. Spalding has been 
asked to return this summer. She will give 
her course in Hall Auditorium June 18 
through 29, five mornings each week. 
George O. Lillich, emeritus professor of mu- 
sic theory and organ, 1s again in charge of 
registration. — Ed. 


Come to the Fair 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I enjoy receiving your most interesting 
magazine and I especially enjoy reading 
about friends that were at Oberlin when I 
was there with the Class of 1949. 


I was originally from Seattle, Washing- 
ton, when I attended Oberlin College, and 
I have since married and still live in Seattle, 
in the great Pacific Northwest. I under- 
stand there are very few, if any, Oberlin 
people in this area — at least I have never 
met any. We have 2 girls, Kathy, 12, and 
ready for Junior High in the fall; Jenny, 9, 
and in 4th grade. My husband, Tom, is an 
accountant with Shell Oil Co. 


We both would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to invite everybody to Seattle this 
year for our fabulous World’s Fair opening 
April 21. The theme is “Century 21” and 
we are all excited about having such a great 
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event in our own home town. If any Ober- 
lin people are coming west for the fair, 
please call me to say “hello.” 

MARJORIE SYMONS LEE, ’49 
Seattle, Washington 
Tel. Emerson 4-0219 


Continuing Education 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Congratulations on the series of continu- 
ing education for alumni. For those of us 
who aren't closely connected with academic 
life it is most helpful to know the best on 
various fields. I hope sometime to have 
sufficient time to read a few of the books 
suggested. ... 

GRETA BELLOWS SCHIRMER, ’24 
Needham, Massachusetts 


TO THE EDITOR: 


... 1 must say that I always find interest- 
ing reading in the Alumni Magazine 
whether it is an article or a casual note on 
goings-on. The series of articles reviewing 
recent developments in the various fields of 
learning are especially valuable. 

PAUL D. RHEINGOLD, ’55 
Nahant, Massachusetts 


Dialogue on Modern Art 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Could you please send me two copies, 
used or new, of the last issue which contains 
the article on art to which Lester Longman 
contributed? [February, Alumni Magazine.] 

I was extremely pleased with his article 
and the manner in which you presented the 
opposition. Personally, I support Mr. Long- 
man. . 

Dr. TARMO A. PASTO 
Sacramento, California 


PLEASE NOTE 


The next issue of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine will be pub- 
lished in October. The Maga- 
zme is sent without charge to 
graduates, former students, and 
parents of students on campus 
as a gift of the College, by ac- 
tion of the Board of Trustees. 
To assure the receipt of your 
copy, and to save the cost of 
re-mailing (this is expensive ) 
please keep the Alumni Associ- 
ation, Wilder Hall, informed of 
your current address. 
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CAPE COD 


By W. HAYDEN BoyeErs 
Professor of French 


alae AN INCREASING NUMBER of 
persons the words “Cape Cod” 
evoke not sand dunes or quaint cot- 
tages but, of all things, Oberlin Col- 
lege and the strains of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. The reason, of course, is the 
presence on the Cape of the Oberlin 
Gilbert and Sullivan Players who will 
return this June for their tenth con- 
secutive season of summer stock there. 
The fact is that Oberlin on Cape Cod 


has become something of an estab- 


MUSICAL 
COMEDY 


ON 


Gilbert and Sullivan 
Players open 
tenth season of 


summer stock 


Robert A. Gibson, former head stage director of the 
famous English D’Oyly Carte Opera Co., will direct 
the Oberlin players on the Cape all summer. 


lished and, apparently, mutually satis- 
factory tradition. Many Oberlin stu- 
dents consider a summer with the 
Players on the Cape a high point in 
their college career and the residents 
of Falmouth, where the theatre is |o- 
cated, and of nearby Woods Hole 
hail the arrival of “G and S” as an 
important event in the calendar of 
summer activities. Some of these resi- 
dents, indeed, seem to be as rabid 
supporters of Oberlin, which they 


have never seen, as many of our own 
alumni. This friendly, relaxed atmos- 
phere undoubtedly has much to do 
with the pleasure the Oberlin students 
derive from a summer which has its 
full share of hard work and exacting 
self-discipline. 

That there is a great deal of hard 
work cannot be denied. The com- 
pany, seventy-five strong, arrives late 
in June and plunges immediately into 
two weeks of rehearsal preparing for 
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the opening shows. Chorus, leads, 
orchestra, and stage crew set about 
their appointed tasks, while the “front 
office” directs its attention toward 
distributing posters, selling program 
advertising, making appeals for Pa- 
trons and Sponsors, stimulating the 
advance sale of season tickets, and in 
every way possible making it known 
to the public at large that the Oberlin 
Players are back and that this season 
is to be “bigger and better” than ever. 
Under these conditions it does not 
take long for everyone to become 
aware of the rather grim facts of eco- 
nomic survival. The total expenses 
for producing the plays and for board 
and room will be in the neighborhood 
of $18,000, which in one way or an- 
other must come from the box office. 
Poor publicity can cause a good show 
to play to half-filled houses, while the 
best publicity cannot keep audiences 
coming to poor productions. Either 
way the wolf is at the door, snarling! 

Even this preliminary activity is 
not uninterrupted, for leads and 
chorus must journey to Boston to keep 
a TV appointment on “Dateline Bos- 
ton” over WHDH. It is, of course, 
very pleasant and even thrilling to see 
one’s self on TV, particularly since 
“Dateline Boston” and its Producer, 
Mrs. Virginia Bartlett, have received 
many awards for the cultural excel- 
lence of this program, but the ap- 
pearance demands extra preparation 
and much hard work. 

At last, during the second week in 
July the much-awaited opening night 
is at hand, but it proves to be not one 
but two opening nights. The season 
proper starts on a Tuesday in the 
Players’ own theatre at Highfield, but 
first there is pre-opening night at the 
Lawrence High School in Falmouth on 
Monday. This event is the annual 
Falmouth Scholarship benefit. The 
Players donate the entire proceeds to 
a fund to provide a scholarship to 
Oberlin for a qualified Lawrence 
High student. During the past five 
years more than $3,000 has been 
raised in these benefit performances. 
The present holder of the scholarship, 
Beverly Ball, 63, is a popular campus 
leader, particularly active, appropriate- 
ly enough, in dramatics, although cur- 
rently G&S has lost her to ODA. 

Once the season is launched, the 
company settles down to its weekly 
routine of performances in the eve- 
ning and rehearsal for next week's 
show during the day. There are five 


Playing in Princess Ida, are, left to 
right: Katherine Gordon, '64, Bethesda, 
Md.; Rachel Doody, ’64; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Carol Mundy, ’64, 

Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
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evening 
through 
matinee. 


performances, Tuesday 

Saturday, and a Thursday 
] On these days rehearsals 
run from nine to twelve in the morn- 
ing and from one-thirty to three-thirty 
in the afternoon. After rehearsal 
there is time off to go to the High- 
field private beach on Vineyard Sound 
from four to five-thirty. Then it is 
time to reassemble, eat, get into cos- 
tume and make-up, and present the 
show. Sundays and Mondays are 
spent in intensive rehearsal for the 
next opening night, which comes in- 
exorably every Tuesday. 

This schedule, demanding as it is, 
is not all, for in addition there are 
two Sunday afternoon concerts of 
sacred music, benefits for the Fal- 
mouth Congregational Church and St. 
Barnabas Episcopal Church. There 
are also three Sunday evening “musi- 
cales.” These are held in Highfield 
House, the beautiful and spacious 
summer home of Mr. TerHeun, own- 
er of Highfield. The setting is per- 
fect, for Highfield House is set on a 
hill which commands an unobstructed 
view over land and sea stretching to 
the flickering lights of Martha’s Vine- 
yard in the distance. The audience is 
restricted to the Players’ Sponsors and 
Patrons and their guests. These in 
past years have included Nobel prize 
winners, opera singers and Broadway 
stars, and at least one ambassador! 

If there is a slight suggestion that 
Highfield is a rather glamorous place, 
the suggestion is understatement, for 
Highfield is a most impressive estate 
of 500 wooded acres located in the 
heart of Falmouth, yet set completely 
apart. The Players occupy four 


houses, the largest of which, Tangle- 
wood, bears a strong family resem- 
blance to Oberlin’s Johnson House. 
Only a few rods away is the theatre, 
a completely modern yet rustic-look- 
ing structure seating three hundred. 
Its modern equipment even includes 
a patio bar — for the customers only, 
of course! All these facilities are 
placed at the Players’ disposal through 
the generosity of Mr. DeWitt Ter- 
Heun, who is a life-long, enlightened 
patron of music and the theatre. Dur- 
ing the winter months he serves as 
Chairman of the Central Opera Ser- 
vice sponsored by the National Coun- 
cil of the Metropolitan Opera Associ- 
ation. Only those who have visited 
Highfield can realize what a wonder- 
ful thing he has done for the Players. 

Highfield audiences are fascinating. 
They come from all over the nation, 
by actual count last summer from 
forty-one of the fifty states. Because 
they are on vacation, they have none 
of the grimness one often discerns 
among winter audiences. For the 
most part they are only too tolerant, 
too easily pleased. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there is a hard core of persons 
who are not at all easily pleased. 
These are the “faithful,” or regular 
patrons, who have “adopted” the 
Players, who love them but demand 
of them their best. If the show is 
good they radiate happiness, but if it 
is not, they lose no time in getting in 
touch with the Producer and demand- 
ing a personal accounting for what 
went wrong. And then there are the 
alumni. Highfield has become such 
an Oberlin reunion center that there 
are alumni — sometimes quite a num- 
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ber — present at every one of the 
forty-three performances given during 
the summer. 

All this enlightened 
ment is most helpful in reminding 
the Players of their goal on the Cape. 
It imparts a strong sense of duty and 
obligation. It keeps focus on their ulti- 
mate intent, which is to be worthy in- 
terpreters of their specialty, tradi- 
tional light opera. Frequently the 
ideal is not reached, for the pace is 
fast and the flesh is weak, and the 
hearts are young, but at least it is 
never allowed to be forgotten for 
long. 

If you are planning to come east 
this summer it will be worth your 
while to come to Falmouth. You will 
find a whole town which knows Ober- 
lin and is proud of Oberlin, which in 
the words of a local newspaper edi- 
torial calls it “our Oberlin.” Then go 
to the top of the “Hill” — which is 
Highfield — and you will think you 
are back at Oberlin and that it’s Com- 
mencement. 

We also think you'll like the shows. 


encourage- 


Ohio, as Nanki-poo in The Mikado. 


The “Three Little Maids,” 
from The Mikado are, left to right: 
Marsha Vleck, ’62, Orland Park, Ill.; Kathleen Campbell, ’65, 
Southport, Conn.; Judith Stein, 63, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kimball, left, (who flew from Dedham, Mass., just to see a performance 
of The Mikado) and Professor and Mrs. Hayden Boyers. 


A strong company has been recruited, 
comparing well with the best per- 
formers of previous years. The spe- 
cial news this time is that Mr. Robert 
A. Gibson, former Director of Pro- 
ductions for the famous English 
D’Oyly Carte Company, will be resi- 
dent stage director. Under his bril- 
liant direction the staging promises 
to reach new heights. Others of the 
“top brass” are: Dr. Roberts Rugh, 
‘26, Treasurer; James Paul, ’63, Mu- 
sic Director; Paul Levi, ‘63, Chorus 
Master; Richard Harris, ’62, Techni- 
cal Director: David DeSmit, ’62, As- 
sistant Stage Director. I am looking 


Richard Firmin, 62, Zanesville, 
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forward to my tenth season. I shall 
be there all summer. 
REPERTORY 

July 10-14: 

Princess Ida 
July 17-21: 

Orpheus in Hades (Offenbach) 
July 24-August 1: 

H M S Pimafore with Cox and Box 
August 3-11: 

Gypsy Baron 
August 14-18: 

The Yeomen of the Guard 
August 21-25: 

The Pirates of Penzance 


(Strauss ) 
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Kenneth Bayer, 


BUILDING A MUSEUM 


museum. Their contributions are used 
solely to purchase works of art, and 
once a year they convene to spend this 
money on the purchase of one or more 
fine works of art. I cannot overstate 
the importance of this group and the 
value of their support. Students are 
encouraged to join (this year there 
are 656 student members) and many 
alumni have been members since its 
inception. Information is sent to any- 
one upon request. 

Many of Oberlin’s benefactors are 
themselves collectors, some on a very 
small and personal scale, and others 
possessors of large collections of great 
fame. Many of them have given to 
the museum and their names are well 
established in the fields in which they 
collect: Robert Lehman, Joseph Bis- 
sett, Winston Guest, Gustave Schind- 
ler, Nate Spingold, Baroness Ker- 
chove, Walter Bareiss, J. Paul Getty, 
Melvin Gutman, to name a few. 
Without such support the Oberlin col- 
lections would still be of no great sig- 
nificance. Also, foundations have 
lent great support; the recent gift of 
ten Italian Renaissance paintings from 
the Samuel H. Kress Foundation, is a 
case in point. 

Alumni giving as such is not great, 
perhaps because Oberlin alumni are 
not, on the whole, collectors; but there 


An informal gathering honors Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kimball at the 
Left to right: Rev. Edward W. Jones, Muriel 
Minot, Cotuit, Mass., who will be a freshman in Oberlin next fall sity. 
(she was one of the fairies in lolanthe with the G&S Players on 
the Cape 10 years ago); President Carr, Fenner Douglass, ’42, as- 


Boyers residence. 
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are signs of increasing interest and 
there is a growing group of alumni 
donors to both funds and collections 
which is heartwarming and sustaining. 


The Functions of the Museum 


The museum performs a real ser- 
vice function on campus and the ques- 
tion has been asked, how does it meet 
and serve this function? This is an 
increasing activity. I have mentioned 
the recent exhibition for the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology, 
but other branches, notably Modern 
Languages, English and Theology, 
make use of its collections. It not 
only assists by displaying works of 
art on demand, and by providing ma- 
terial for discussion, but makes avail- 
able films, slides and reproductions, 
and is happy that the art library is in 
constant use by their students. This 
is particularly true among majors from 
the Department of Classics and stu- 
dents of archaeology. But there is al- 
so cooperation with the departments 
of Geology, Physics, Chemistry and 
Psychology. 


The Outlook 


The Allen Art Museum is one of 


through June 30. 


In the background, Mrs. Carr. 
to appear with Martyn Green at the Boston Arts Festival June 21 


the most pleasant anywhere. How 
can we preserve this appearance in the 
face of growing collections, increased 
enrollments, and generally crowded 
conditions? Will it ultimately be 
mecessaty to abandon the present 
building or drastically alter it at great 
expense? Perhaps; but it may prove 
to be more advisable to move the 
Oberliniana and the Early Ohio Col- 
lections of furniture, costumes and 
crafts out of the Museum and into a 
special Early Oberlin Collection. 1 
would like personally to see this in- 
stalled in a very beautiful house built 
in the vicinity of Oberlin about the 
time of the founding of the College, 
which happens to be available and 
also to be one of the best preserved. 
This could be moved and reestablished 
on or near the campus, with fire-proof 
vaults into which could be moved not 
only the relevant art collections, as 
well as all of the documents and 
archives pertaining to the history of 
Oberlin and Oberlin College. 

There is much still to be done, for 
I am not satisfied. But I believe that 
I pass to my successor a vital, exciting 
and justly renowned museum, of 
which Oberlin can be proud. On my 
part I am confident that it will ever 
seek higher attainment to the benefit 
of all future generations of students. 


sociate professor of organ, and Mrs. Jane Douglass, ’53, talking with 
Mr. Kimball, who is 90 years old and a Trustee of Boston Univer 


The players have been invited 


A YOUNG CLUB WITH IDEAS 
The Findlay Club 


By SUMNER N. CLARREN, ’61 


N THE SPRING of 1960 Durand Dudley, 48, moved his 

family to Findlay, Ohio, where he took a position with 
the Ohio Oil Company as a reference librarian. At the 
time the closest alumni club to Findlay was located in 
Toledo 45 miles away. Today Findlay has a strong and 
interested alumni club, largely through the enthusiasm and 
interest of Durand, who sparked its organization. More- 
over, the fresh approach of Findlay alumni to the problems 
involved in organizing and sustaining a club has provided 
new ideas for the Alumni Association. 

Durand’s method for organizing Oberlin’s youngest 
alumni club was simple and direct. First he found out 
how many alumni lived in his area, using the Alwmnz 
Register for this purpose (the Alumni Office can supply 
upon request a list of alumni living in any area in the 
United States or any foreign country). Out of the 141 
alumni in the Findlay area, Durand discovered that 37 
alumni lived within the town of Findlay itself! Meeting 
with a handful of those alumni, Durand and his friends 
planned a meeting which would bring several Oberlin stu- 
dents and Andy Polhemus, '37, to Findlay. They added 
at the end of the announcement, “We will have a pro- 
longed social hour over coffee to visit with Oberlin people 
in this area, (You'll be surprised to see how many there 
are). Alumni who attended that first meeting on Octo- 
ber 9, 1960, were so happily surprised that they decided 
then and there to organize an Alumni Club. 

At the first meeting, after the Club decided how often 
they should meet, and what times were most convenient, 
they elected officers. Durand was elected president, Mrs. 
Harold Fowler (Mary Blackford, °13) was elected vice- 
president, and George Gray, ’40, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Between that October meeting and the next meeting 
on February 19, 1961, Durand and the other officers 
drafted a charter for the Findlay Club. Two weeks before 
the meeting, announcements were mailed to all alumni 
in the area along with copies of the charter. The an- 
nouncement stated that “all members who pay their dues 
at this meeting will become charter members.” By Feb- 
ruary 19, there were 34 charter members. At the meet- 
ing, in addition to the officers of the Club, five additional 
alumni were elected members of an executive committee 
whose duties were to share the task of running the club. 
The charter was approved, and the Club planned for a 
special trip to Oberlin on May 14, 1961, to hear the Mu- 
sical Union performance of Te Dewm. George Giampetro, 
assistant director of admissions, was the guest speaker. He 
discussed current problems faced by the Bureau of Admis- 
sions. 

The spring trip to Oberlin was a great success, so much 
so that the Club elected to return to Oberlin in 1962. 

After the successful pilgrimage to Oberlin, the Findlay 
Club planned a summer meeting for July 16. Since the 
Club extends over a large geographical area, they decided 
to hold their summer meeting in Lima, in order to reach 
alumni who might otherwise not be able to attend the 
meetings. They planned a “summer musical” program, 
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but when alumni arrived for the meeting, they discovered 
that those members of the Club who were to perform had 
been taken suddenly ill. Moreover, the sudden illness left 
the Club with no substitute program. An ad hoc program 
was devised on the spot by Durand: Everyone was to sit 
in a circle and in turn discuss “the thing I remember most 
about Oberlin.” The program turned out to be a great 
success. Durand is convinced that a similar program with 
a little advance planning could be a very enjoyable part 
of any program. For the fall meeting, on November 5, 
1961, the alumni were host to Dr. Clarence Ward, emer- 
itus director of the Allen Art Museum. Professor Ward 
discussed “New England Churches and Church goers,” 
using slides drawn from the Museum and from his own 
private collection. 


At their meetings the Findlay Club, provides copies of 
the College Catalogue which can be borrowed by alumni. 
These catalogues, owned by the Club, are lent to members 
to be returned the following meeting. Other printed ma- 
terial on hand are current copies of the Review, the cal- 
endar of college assemblies, the schedules of concerts at 
Oberlin, and the little book About Oberlin (designed for 
the prospective student). 


An innovation of the Club is their “welcoming com- 
mittee.” Fifteen to twenty people at a time are asked to 
serve as members of this committee. Their only function 
is to be present at meetings and welcome other Club mem- 
bers. The result of this “welcoming committee” has been 
to increase the number of alumni who attend the meetings. 
All meetings of the Club end in a “social hour,” which 
enables members to converse with their Oberlin friends 
informally. These are some of the things that have helped 
make the Club a success. 


Actually, there are three underlying reasons for the suc- 
cess of the Findlay Club. First, the Club has imaginative 
and energetic leaders. Second, the Club has found ways 
whereby all of its members have certain responsibilities. 
In addition to the executive committee and the welcoming 
committee is the committee which telephones all members 
to remind them of the scheduled meetings. There are also 
short but important business meetings. This increased 
participation means increased interest. Third, the Club 
has a purpose. “To foster the interests of Oberlin College,” 
says the charter. This is a purpose which will always 
draw alumni support. 


As a result of the success of the Club’s pilgrimmage to 
Oberlin last spring, the Alumni Association is sponsoring 
a return to Oberlin this spring for all alumni in the area. 
On May 20 the Musical Union sings Bach’s B Minor Mass. 
in celebration of the Union's anniversary. There will be 
a special reception, an alumni dinner, and the evening 
concert for all those who return. Alumni living near 
Oberlin will receive further information by mail. Alumni 
living further from Oberlin may contact the Alumni Of- 
fice for further information. Hopefully, May 20 will be 


a day when alumni will meet friends, and hear a truly 
thrilling performance. 
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PLAYS CHURCH ORGAN 46 YEARS. George P. Proctor, ’95, is shown seated at the 
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organ of the Presbyterian Church, Lewiston, Illinois, where he was organist continually since 


Pol. 


Mr. Proctor was forced to retire a year ago, because of a cataract operation, at the 


age of 89. He began playing the organ in church the year he graduated from high school 
(in 1889), came to Oberlin in 1891 and studied under George W. Andrews, ’79. Later he 
studied at the American Conservatory of Music (Chicago) with William Middelshitte. 


ACADEMY 


Dr. Bliss Forbush, headmaster of the Friends 
School from 1943 to 1960, has been appointed 
president of the board of trustees of the Sheppard 
and Enoch Pratt Hospital near Towson, Md. 
This is a 250-bed hospital for the treatment of 
mental illness. It also has a three-year course 
for the training of psychiatrists, and a training 
course for 75 nurses in psychiatric nursing. 

Mrs. Henry W. Hunt (Alice Maude Beecher), 
approaching her 101st birthday anniversary, has 
taken out her first insurance policy. The Senior 
Citizens Hospital and Surgical policy is also the 
first issued in Wisconsin to a person over 100 
years old. Mrs. Hunt divides her time between 
her daughter’s and her son’s homes. The daugh- 
ter is Maude Hunt Evans, ’21, wife of Dr. Wil- 
ford Hunt, 718. The son is Elgin Hunt, 717, a 
retired Northwestern University professor. 


1888 


M. Fanny Day celebrated her 97th birthday on 
Feb. 19 at 104 Spring Valley Road, Donelson, 
Tenn., where she makes her home with two 
other women. Her father was the late Matthias 
Day, 1848. Miss Day is a member of Andrew 
Price Memorial Methodist Church in Donelson. 


1891 


Mr. and Mrs. Seabury C. Mastick (Agnes 
Warner, ’92) have had a good deal of serious 
illness in the past year, with hospitalization, but 
have recovered. They were able to enjoy sev- 
eral important quiet special celebrations. Last 
July they observed Seabury’s 90th birthday 
with a picnic at Bear Ridge Farm, their home 
near Pleasantville, N. Y. On Oct. 1 they cele- 
brated their 65th wedding anniversary with a 
dinner for a few friends. And on Feb. 22 they 
celebrated Agnes’ 90th birthday. She was home 
after eight weeks in the hospital. 


1897 


Dr. Alvan W. Sherrill’s niece writes that he 
is “well but is in a convalescent home near 


Pittsburgh.”’ 


1899 


Writes Mary A. Cooledge, “‘After 50 years 
in New York City, 32 of these being a teacher 
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of piano in the Juilliard School of Music, I dis- 
mantled my apartment home of many years, and 
am now in a retirement home — Wesleyan 
Terrace, Des Moines, Wash. This is the out- 
come of a serious fall, and hospitalization. Am 
in a fine new building near Wesley Garden. 
The fly in the ointment is distance from friends 
in the East where such a place would be difficult 
to find.’”’ Her address is 212 Wesley Terrace, 
Des Moines, Wash. 


Mrs. Edwin C. Armbrust (Florence Moore) 


and her husband have moved into the Rochester 
Methodist Home in Rochester, N. Y. 


1902 


Word has been received that Mary Hatch 
Brown, wife of Albert R. Brown, fell, breaking 
her left hip. She is resting comfortably in Por- 
ter Hospital, Middlebury, Vt., where she will be 
for several weeks. The Browns live in Salis- 
bury, Vt. 

Everett W. Shank, M.D., retired from active 
practice two years ago because of physical in- 
firmities incident to age. He enjoys the Florida 
sunshine and does a little gardening. 


1904 


Mrs. Gilbert G. Benjamin (nee Laura Gound- 
rey) and Arthur Wicken Nye were married in 
N. Hollywood, Calif., on Feb. 25. Dr. Nye is 
a retired physics professor, University of South- 
ern California. He is a member of Sigma Xi, 
Alpha Epsilon, and Tau Beta Pi. 


1907 


E. T. Heald is a contributor to the new edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica and has re- 
ceived a certificate from them in recognition of 
his contribution of highlights on Alliance, Can- 
ton, and Massillon, leading Stark County, Ohio, 
cities. 

In April 1961 the Berea Civic Orchestra 
(Berea, Ky.) gave the premier performance ot 
Mike Hoffman’s orchestral suite, Prairie Boy. 
The four movements, ‘Morning Star,” ‘‘Hymn 
to the Sun,’ Dancing,’’ and “The Walk Home,” 
paint four parts of a young man’s day in the 


West. 


TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


R. Deane Shure is beginning his 42nd year 
as minister of music at Mt. Vernon Place Meth- 
odist Church in Washington, D. C. His Na- 
tivity Carol and his Galilean Easter Carol have 
been recorded by the Mormon Tabernacle Choir 
on two Columbia Records. The Choir uses his 
compositions on its national broadcasts. The 
records are widely used — over 200,000 have 
been issued. 

Roscoe G. Van Nuys, M.D., and his wife 
had a South American cruise in the winter, sail- 
ing from New Orleans, stopping in the Virgin 
Islands. He is still doing a little work in his 
specialty, radiology, at the Richmond, Calif., 
Health Center. His son is a radiologist also. His 
daughter’s husband has a diplomatic post in 
Formosa. 


1908 


Mrs. Edward Crowley (Leah Crane) driving 
south “called on George and Marie Forbes 
Young, both ’09, in Pasa Robles and on Clara 
Seiler, k, in Claremont.” 


Mrs. William H. Walcott (Bess Bolden), 
curator of the Carver Museum at Tuskegee In- 
stitute, is a member of the national board of the 
United States section of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom. She has 
served Tuskegee in a number of ways, including 
teaching and library administration in addition 
to her present work as curator of the museum. 
She is listed in Who’s Who of American Wom- 
en, 


1909 


Victor C. Doerschuk represented Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration of Dorothy C. Finkelhor 
as president of Point Park Junior College in 
Pittsburgh on April 14, 1962. Doerschuk is 
division manager of the Aluminum Company of 
America and brother of A. Beatrice Doerschuk, 
’06, trustee emeritus of Oberlin College and 


formerly assistant dean of women. 


After the death of Laurance Hart’s wife, Flor- 
ence, gifts in her honor were made to CARE, 
the UN, the Red Cross, the Rosicrucians, to 
Women’s Clubs, to their church, to libraries, 
and to the Safety Council, he has told his friends. 
On Feb. 22nd and 23rd, her voice was heard 
around the world when their script, ‘‘Interview- 
ing George Washington’? was broadcast by the 
Voice of America. 


Raymond Swing, Hon. Litt.D., ’40, is the 
chief political commentator for the Voice of 
America, under Ed Murrow. Every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday he broadcasts world- 
wide (on short wave bands). These talks are 
taped, from the air, and repeated at 6:25 p. m. 
by the Riverside Church radio, WRVR-FM, 
106.7. His world audience runs into the mil- 
lions. Since World War I he has been the best- 
known, round-the-world broadcaster. He and 
Laurance Hart had a four-hour bull session in 
Washington, D. C., in January and hope to get 
together for another. 


1910 


Rev. and Mrs. Finley E. Eastman (Mrs. 
Blanche Eastman) were honored on their 55th 
wedding anniversary in September 1961 at a 
reception at the Congregational Church in Am- 
herst, Ohio. 


1911 


Dr. Jay B. Nash prepared one of the topics 
in the government report on outdoor education 
for the Recreation Resource Review Commis- 
sion predicting outdoor recreation needs for the 
years 1976 and 2000. 


ie 


Mary Weld Coates is teaching Spanish this 
semester at Hope College, Holland, Mich. Two 
years ago she taught at Mount Union College 
in Alliance, Ohio. Mary is a retired high school 
teacher of Spanish and German. 

On Jan. 18 Francis M. Davis, t, retired pastor, 
took his first airplane ride, from San Antonio, 
Texas, to DeLand, Fla. On Feb. 18, on his 
own 86th birthday anniversary, he officiated at 
the wedding of his 21-year-old granddaughter. 
He had performed his first wedding ceremony 
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60 years before, arriving at the church in a one- 
horse, two-wheel buggy. He received his B.D. 
from Union Seminary in 1905, coming to Oberlin 
four years later for special study. 


Mrs. Lewis T. Marks (Ruth Dyrenforth) has 
nine grandchildren who “‘keep life filled with in- 
terests and gay.’’ Her home is in Joplin, Mo. 


Portia Mickey says she has been just as busy 
as she wants to be ever since Christmas with 
“home helping.’”’ This involves performing a 
wide variety of useful tasks from preparing 
breakfast for a person recovering from the flu 
to staying with an invalid who cannot be left 
alone. Portia plans to attend her 50th class 
reunion in Oberlin in June. 


Mrs. Jesse Allen Hall (Adelle Rathbun) has 
sent the Oberlin Library a complimentary copy 
of her booklet, Rhymes and Rambles. There are 
31 pages of light verse, some with a humorous 
twist. Prose writings follow on the last 50 
pages. These touch upon anything that inter- 
ested the writer, from travel to history to special 
holidays and philosophical musings. 


1913 


Mrs. Arley Hanson (Margaret Lewis) reports 
that her husband is chairman of the board of 
National Travelers Life Co. of Des Moines, 
Iowa. He was president until the past year. 


After the death of her husband, Mrs. Thomas 
D. Patton (Faries E. Dodds) moved to New 
Wilmington, Pa., 217 South Market St. 


irate 

Mrs. Floyd Allport (Helene Wiley), a trus- 
tee of the Research Foundation of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, attended the 
two-day meetings of the trustees in Chicago in 
early February. 


Clare Bell spent part of February with her 
sister and brother-in-law, Eleanor Bell, 717, and 
Paul Williams, 716, in Scottsdale, Ariz. Then 
on to California to visit her niece, Nancy Wil- 
liams Cook, ’46, and to stay in the West until 
she returned to Minneapolis with the spring in 
April. 

Back in a snowy part of the winter Laura Root 
Vickery was asked by a small child on the street 
to tie his shoes. Laura knelt down in the snow, 
took off her gloves, and tied the shoes. Then 
she told the child he looked old enough to learn 
to tie his own shoes and if he asked his mother 
she’d probably teach him how to do it. Said the 
small child, ‘‘Oh, I know how to tie my shoes. I 
didn’t want to take off my mittens.’”’ Laura 
made Eleanor Clarage’s column in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer with that one. 


UA 

Rey. and Mrs. Alfred D. Heininger have 
moved to Claremont, Calif., since he retired in 
Feb. as pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church in El Paso, Texas. 


Orrin L. Keener, professor of social studies 
at Berea College, Ky., probably will retire at 
the end of the current academic year. He is the 
author of a book, published in February, en- 
titled Struggle for Equal Opportunity, that is 
the story of dirt farmers and the Country Life 
Association. Keener has published hymns and 
verse in various religious periodicals. He and 
his wife have been in charge of the distribution 
of surplus commodities in the southern part of 
Madison County in Kentucky. The Keeners 
have three daughters, a son, and 13 grand- 
children. 


Mrs. William J. Patton (Hedwig Hess) is 
now living in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., where she 
and her husband moved after his retirement from 
the Commonwealth Bank & Trust Co. of Pitts- 
burgh at the end of July. 


1918 


Edith Wood Andrews lives with her sister in 
Florida near Melbourne Beach. They love the 
miles of rural beauty along the Indian River and 
the Atlantic Ocean, and are busy with Garden 
Club, Civic Association, Republican Women’s 
Club, and church. Edith is chairman of Chris- 
tian education of the 6th District of the Con- 
gregational Churches in Florida. 


Jean Brown Baggaley’s son is teaching psy- 
chology at Temple University this year instead 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

J. Howard and Helen Cowdery Branson left 
last January (1961), according to the Summer 
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LS 


JUDGMENT AT NURENBERG. James 
T. Brand, 09, retired justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Oregon, is the subject 
of Judgment at Nurenberg, which portrays, 
supposedly, the famous war crimes trials 
over which Justice Brand presided after 
World War U. Justice Brand is portrayed 
by Spencer Tracy (called Dan Haywood in 
the movie, which also starred Burt Lancas- 
ter, Marlene Dietrich, and Judy Garland). 
The author of Judgment at Nurenberg, ac- 
cording to Justice Brand, has portrayed the 
“main events” of the Justice Case over 
which he presided “with fair accuracy,” 
working from the transcript of the case to 
which he was given full access. “However,” 
Justice Brand writes, “they of course drama- 
tized the trial so that it bears only coinci- 
dental resemblance to what actually hap- 
pened ... It winds up with a Perry Mason 
type of ending... stages a riot in the Court 
Room which did not occur, shows attempts 
to pressure the judge, which did not occur 
at all, and moves the Berlin Airlift back to 
the fall of 1947, when it really occurred 
much later. It combines in one character 
two different defendants, one the German 
Minister, a decent man, though a properly 
convicted one, and the other a Nazi scoun- 
drel whom I sentenced to life imprisonment 
in his own courtroom.” Justice Brand con- 
cludes that in spite of the dramatic license 
taken “it is a great play .. . the lesson of 
the play is good and will carry a fine mes- 
sage.” In spite of repeated invitations 
Justice Brand has steadily refused to come to 
Hollywood to meet Spencer Tracy and Mar- 
lene Dietrich at the invitation of the pro- 
ducers, feeling that if he did so he would 
have “contributed to the understanding that 
the play was authentic unless I criticised its 
inaccuracy, which would have caused them 
to regret that they invited me.” 


1961 issue of Westonian, to explore Europe and 
northern Africa via Volkswagen camper and 
did not expect to return until December. They 
were to camp where weather and location per- 
mitted and planned to take time out for such ad- 
ventures as climbing the Pyrenees by donkey. 

Helen McCray Duquette is in the motel busi- 
ness a little south of Madison, Wis. 

Adelaide Gundlach, retired registrar of Berea 
College, Ky., has found a busy life in her Berea, 
Ohio, home. She is clerk of Union Church and 
active in the League of Women Voters. Ade- 
laide plays the recorder with a group of friends. 

Dorothy Dix Hunt operates the Highland 
Restaurant in Lake Wales, Fla. 


Next issue of ‘Magazine’ in October 


Walter Stone and Gladys Wannamaker Stone 
plan to spend the summer at Crystal Lake and 
then visit in the West. 


Charlotte Kelly Westerman and her husband 
went abroad in February taking a freighter 
to Morocco. After some sightseeing in North- 
ern Africa they flew to Madrid to visit Carol 
Westerman, ’50. Carol wants them to buy a 
Volkswagen Camper and see all of Europe dur- 
ing the summer, 


William Rutherford Ireland and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Newman Morrison announce their mar- 


riage on Feb. 21 in Chicago. 


Dorothy Jones was elected president of the 
Elyria, Ohio, YWCA board of directors in Feb- 
rurary. She had been supervisor of art educa- 
tion in the Elyria public schools until her re- 
tirement two years ago. She has long been in- 
terested in the YWCA and has held various vol- 
unteer jobs in the organization, the most recent 
being chairman of the personnel committee. 


Mildred L. Fellows, k, and Walter R. Zim- 
merman were married April 8, 1961. 


1920 


Dorothy Hill Messer is employed as secretary 
at Niagara Lutheran Home in Buffalo. ‘‘Live 
alone with my 8-year-old cat, Mittsie. Son Frank 
married, one child, 7 years old, lives in Rich- 
mond, Va. He is a sportscaster and president 
of the Sportsmen’s Club there.” 


1921 


In February Carroll C. Daniels was elected 
president of the Penn Yan, N. Y., Chamber 
of Commerce. He has been in the Allison and 
Daniels roofing and insulation business at Indian 
Pines since 1935. Daniels is a member of the 
board of trustees of Keuka College, a director of 
the Council of Rochester Regional Hospitals, 
and director of the Rochester Hospital Service 
Corp. He is a former president of Soldiers and 
Sailors Memorial Hospital board of directors. 
He is also a member of Rotary International and 
of the official board of the First Methodist 
Church. 


Mrs. Harry L. Grill (Lucy Cole) have moved 
to Clearwater, Fla., since her husband’s retire- 
ment as civil engineer for the city of Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Constance F. §S. Rabin, director of the Craven 
County Welfare Dept., New Bern, N. C., writes 
that she has been in social work practically 42 
years, in her present position for 16 years. She 
is a member of the Academy of Certified Social 
Workers. 


1922 


Mrs. Frances Olden Bartoo is president of 
Music Forum for Piano Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Their monthly meetings present such matters as 
teaching materials, problems in teaching, inter- 
pretation, with special programs at Christmas 
time and at the final meeting in June. Cor- 
responding secretary of the group is Irma L. 
Kompalla, *53. The entertainment co-chairman 
is Mrs. Leola Bork Erftenbeck, ’44. 


Sherman W. Brown, professor of Romance 
Languages at Knox College, Galesburg, IIl., 
represented Oberlin College at the inauguration 
of Thalman Walker Van Arsdale Jr. as presi- 
dent of Bradley University, Peoria, Ill., on 
April 2. 

Mrs. Ethel McKinnsey Dunham is a retired 
teacher living in Ft. Pierce, Fla., where she 
taught for 10 years. 


Dr. Robert N. Montgomery, president of 
Muskingum College, and husband of Ruth Kel- 
ley, received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humanities from Marietta College at the Found- 
ers’ Day Convocation there on Feb. 14. 


1923 


Austin L. Moore has edited the diaries and 
correspondence of his father during an eight- 
year period. The book, Souls and Saddlebags: 
The Diary and Correspondence of Frank L. 
Moore, Western Missionary, 1888-1896, was 
published by Big Mountain Press, Denver, Colo., 
this spring. 

Austin is the author also of a biography of 
John D. Archbold, the Standard Oil magnate, 
and of Farewell Farouk, a book based on his 
experiences in Egypt as a Fulbright professor. 
Austin got his Ph.D. from Columbia Univer- 
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{ has taught both at Princeton and the 
University of Akron. He served four years 
with the Army Air Force. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reese F. Rickards (Geraldine 
°25) report from Clinton, Conn., that 
“the move back East is the only news.” Reese 


Solomon, 


is a manufacturers representative. 


1924 


Mrs. H. A. Hannon (Rachel Metzler), teacher 
for 36 years, twenty-five of them in the Oberlin 
public schools, has resigned, effective at the end 
of the present school year. 

Greta Bellows Schirmer (Mrs. J. W.) and 
her husband have spent the last six winters in 
Clearwater, Fla. They had a visit, this winter, 
from Mr. and Mrs. Irl L. Fisher (Naomi Unca- 
pher) and from Dr. Marion R. Stoll who was 
attending a conference in Clearwater. The 
Schirmer’s address is 85 Lawton Rd., Needham, 


92, Mass. 


1925 

Mrs. Rolla S. Allred (Helen Fink) has been 
teaching and going to summer school since her 
husband’s death two years ago. She has one 
son Charles, a lieutenant in the Air Force. Her 
home is in New Sharon, Iowa. 

In January Erwin N. Griswold, dean of the 
Harvard Law School, spoke on ‘‘Russia and 


Nigeria — A Visiting Lawyer’s Impressions,” 
at the 33rd annual meeting of the Cambridge Bar 
Association, Cambridge, Mass. He had re- 


cently returned from an International Confer- 
ence of Lawyers in Lagos, Nigeria. Last spring 
he toured the Soviet Union. 


1926 


The mayor of Bellaire, Ohio, has appointed 
Mrs. Edgar Burrows (Hilda Humes) to the 
recreation committee of that city. Hilda spent 
19 years in YWCA work, dealing mainly with 
recreation, and served for 10 years as executive 
director of the Warren, Ohio, YWCA, where 
recreation formed a major part of the Y pro- 
gram. 


CELEBRATE 55th REUNION. Anyone for croquet? 


_Dr. Roberts Rugh, associate professor of ra- 
diology (biology) at Columbia Univer sity’s 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, is author 
of Experimental Embryology Techniques and 
Procedures, to be published this spring by Bur- 
gess Publishing Co. The book is intended to ac- 
company The Frog, also written by Rugh. 

Mrs. Carl Webber (Constance Stroh) is in 
Hollywood, Calif., for at least a year. She is 
working with the Los Angeles Department of 
Charities in the Bureau of Public Assistance as 
a social caseworker. The work calls for three 
days in the office and two out in the field. 


1927, 


At the annual meeting of the American Acad- 
emy of Orthopaedic Surgeons, in Chicago, Jan- 
uary 27-31, 1962, Robert R. Crawford, M.D., 
had an exhibit of some of his old medical books. 
The official title of the exhibit was ‘‘Books on 
Fractures and Orthopaedic Subjects Printed in 
the United States before 1910.’’ He displayed 
some 100 items — books and reprints. The 
earliest was printed in 1831. The exhibit aroused 
considerable interest among the doctors at the 
meeting and also revealed many unsuspected 
fellow-bibliophiles. Bob has been collecting books 
for many years and is an inveterate haunter of 
second-hand book shops. Most of his items 
were discovered that way, or in the catalogues of 
used-book dealers. 


From their Peace Corps post in Siaton, Ne- 
gros Oriental, Philippine Islands, Mr. and Mrs, 
John C. Kennedy (Miriam Peabody, ’31) report 
extending their teaching to one or two evening 
classes in their home for persons, children or 
adults, who want teaching beyond the six grades 
in the local school. No high school work in the 
Philippines is supported by public funds. All is 
private, with tuition required. The people in 
Siaton can’t pay the tuition. The Kennedys 
have built themselves a nipa house, six feet 
above the ground so that they can catch the 
breezes, with sides and roof of nipa leaves. 
Miriam teaches music as well as English and 
both of them find the response to their work 
good, the children delightful, the people co- 
operative and glad to have them there. 


we 


Four members of the 55th reunion 


class get together at the country home of Mrs. R. H. Long (Dot Summerbell, 07) at the 
1961 Commencement. Left to right: Harold Vincent (Florida), Will Cochran (California ) , 


Claude Funk (Cleveland), Joseph Patterson (New York State). 


Have you made arrange- 


ments to return to Oberlin for Commencement 1962? 
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Mr. and Mrs. Francis W. McCormick (Doro 
thy Dudley) announce the marriage last October 
of their daughter, Mary Lou, to William A. 
Mansfield, a graduate of the University of 
Oregon and the University of Oregon Law 
School. The Mansfields live in Medford, Ore. 


1928 


Georgia J. Clark is payroll and leave clerk 
in the Army Finance and Accounts Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Louis S. Peirce, attorney and Oberlin College 
trustee, received an inscribed tribute as an ap 
preciation of three years as president of the 
Cleveland YMCA. It was presented by the 
new president of the YM at a dinner. Peirce 
now becomes chairman of the Y executive Com- 
mittee. 


lee, 


James H. McCune has been made plant man- 
ager of the Memphis plant of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co. McCune joined Firestone in 
1929 and was transferred to Memphis in 1937 as 
manager of final inspection. He was named 
assistant superintendent of the tire plant in 
1944, factory division manager in 1951 and 
production manager in 1956. 


Ellen, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Roy R. Rich- 
ards (Margaret Bruehler), is a freshman at 
Grove City College, Pa., where she has been a 
regular majorette and was pledged to Gamma 
Sigma Phi. Neil Richards, ’60, their son, follow- 
ed his Oberlin graduation with study at Miami 
University, Ohio, and finished Officers Candid- 
ate School. He spent three months at the Phila- 
delphia Naval Base in the Naval Damage Con- 
trol Training Center. He is now on the U.S.S. 
Coral Sea. 


Mrs. Harvey M. Williamson (Katharine Por- 
ter) was appointed chief of the division of social 
administration of the Ohio Department of Public 
Welfare in February. She joined the department 
in 1958 as a child welfare consultant. In 1960 
she was named district representative for Cuya- 
hoga and Lorain Counties and last year she be- 
came the division’s Northeast Ohio supervisor. 


1930 


The Ohio department of mental hygiene and 
correction announced the appointment of James 
W. Grant as superintendent of the juvenile diag- 
nostic center. He had been executive secretary 
of the Franklin County Child Welfare Board 
and superintendent of Franklin Village, a home 
for neglected children. 


Willard Van Orman Quine, Edgar Pierce 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard, returned to 
his old home town of Akron, Ohio, in the win- 
ter to speak at the University on ‘‘How Quaint 
the Ways of Paradox.’’ He has taught at uni- 
versities around the world as a visiting profes- 
sor. Formerly he was president of the Associa- 
tion for Symbolic Logic and headed the Eastern 
Division of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation. He is a corresponding fellow of the 
British Academy and an honorary member of 
L’Institut International de Philosophie. 


1931 


Burton Garlinghouse has been appointed head 
of the Cleveland Music School Settlement’s 
Voice department, effective in Sept. ’62. How- 
ard Whittaker, m, °47, is director of the School. 
At present Garlinghouse is head of the voice 
faculty of Baldwin-Wallace College Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

Alice Kelly is a caseworker at the Benjamin 
Rose Institute in Cleveland. 

Harold G. Mealy, professor of music at Idaho 
State College and conductor of the Idaho State 
Civic Symphony, presented a faculty recital on 
March 4. Mealy studied last year in Europe. 

Edwin O. Reischauer, U.S. Ambassador to 
Japan, was the principal speaker at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland commencement ceremonies for 
Far Eastern Division graduates on March 25. 
The exercises were conducted in the Kudan Kai- 
kan auditorium in Tokyo and marked the sixth 
anniversary of the Maryland program in the 
Far East. 

Dr. Mildred Swearingen, professor of educa 
tion at Florida State University and former su- 
pervisor of instruction for the State Department 
of Education, is the author of Supervision of In- 
struction: Foundations and Dimensions, pub- 
lished by Allyn & Bacon Ine. 


1932 


When Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Barthelemy 
(Frances Robinson) moved into their new home 
in Florida, ‘floor, roof and supports were in, as 
were the wiring and plumbing. But that was 
all.” They could see from one end of the house 
to the other. In the the five years since then 
she has done much of the finishing herself. <A 
feature story about her and the house, in the 
Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville, says she 
“constructs her own sliding doors, kitchen cab- 
inets, pull-out shelves, fold-out tables, fold-up 
bins, fish ponds, and moon gates.” And she 
and her husband, a French engineer, have 
planned the house around many of the treasures 
of museum quality he has brought home from his 
global travels. 

A feature story about Mrs. Lincoln Cahn 
(Ruth Goddard) and her family was printed in 
the Free Press of Geneva, Ohio, in late Febru- 
ary. Ruth Cahn leads an active civic life in 
addition to teaching four classes a day in French 
at Ashtabula Harbor High School. She also 
directs the regular and junior choirs of the 
United Church. The Cahns will move to Can- 
ton, Ohio, this summer where Mr. Cahn’s job 
as sales manager of Campro Products Inc. has 
taken him. 

Mrs. Hy Fish (Annie Laurie MacIntyre) 
wrote from Tel-Aviv that her husband was 
finishing his fifth technical assistance mission 
to Israel since 1950 and they were planning to 
return to the States via the Pacific and Hawaii. 


Robert C. Hart is owner of ‘The Tackle Box”’ 
on Victoria Ave., San Clemente, Calif., and 
the “Pier Tackle Shop” at the end of the San 
Clemente Pier. 

Dr. and Mrs. A. Everett Joslyn Jr. (Cicely 
Brown, ’34) report that their elder daughter, Pa- 
tricia, ’61, is with the Peace Corps, stationed in 
the Philippines and teaching English and sci- 
ence. She finds it very interesting. Two other 
children are now at Oberlin — Barbara, ’63, and 
Kenneth, ’65. 


On the first of February Rev. Russell T. 
Loesch was called to be the executive secretary 
of the Interdenominational Religious Work 
Foundation of Virginia in Richmond. This en- 
tails the employment, supervision, and visitation 
of the chaplains in the various state Institutions, 
penal, mental, and general. The Foundation 
acts as the agent of some 17 denominations. 


John Toms director of music at the Glen- 
view, Ill., Community Church and professor of 
voice at Northwestern University, presented a 
program to the North Shore Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists in Feb., speaking 
on ‘“‘vocal sound, the accepted and the com- 
municative ideal.’’ 


1933 


John A. Northrop has been taking “some 
practical courses in Denver University such as 
oral interpretation, studies in modern public 
address, and communications.” This was to 
be over after spring quarter. 


1934 


Robbins Strong has accepted a position on the 
staff of the United Church Board for World 
Ministries in New York. The Board unites the 
mission boards and service committees of the 
Congregational Christian Churches and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church which have re- 
cently joined to form the United Church of 
Christ. The Strongs (Robbins, Katherine Stiven 
Strong, ’38, John and Jeanie) will return to 
the United States from Geneva, Switzerland, 
this summer. Tracy Strong is an Oberlin sopho- 
more this year. 


Mrs. Richard Wheeler (Lucybelle Pope) is 
a clerk-typist at the Wetherill Project, Mesa 
Verde National Park, Colorado. Her husband 
has been with the Park Service Wetherill Proj- 
ect aS museum curator since 1959. Daughter 
Valerie who attended Oberlin one year will 
graduate from the University of Nebraska in 
June. Hannah is in high school in Lincoln, Neb. 

Mrs. Dorothy Keener Wiechel was appointed 
information officer for The Ohio Historical So- 
ciety, effective March 1. She will edit Echoes, 
the Society’s news bulletin, and provide press, 
radio, and television with information pertaining 
to Ohio history and historical activities. 


Next issue of ‘Magazine’ in October 
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PUBLISHES BOOK ON SHORT STORY. 
Ralph H. Singleton, ’23, professor of Eng- 
lish, is the editor of a collection of short 
stories published March 27 by St. Martin’s 
Press, Inc., of New York City. The book, 
entitled Two and Twenty, has an Introduc- 
tion in which Professor Singleton discusses 
in detail the techniques of the short story. 
This is followed by twenty-two modern Brit- 
ish and American short stories. Each story is 
preceded by a biographical sketch of the au- 
thor which stresses the early influences and 
accidents that led him to become a writer of 
prose fiction. The book takes its title from 
A. E. Housman’s “When I was one-and- 
twenty,” because the stories, by modern mas- 
ters such as Faulkner, Hemingway, Mans- 
field, Lawrence, and Capote, all deal with 
the experiences of childhood, youth, adoles- 
cence, and young manhood and womanhood. 
St. Martin’s Press has published Two and 
Twenty simultaneously in a trade edition 
and college text priced at $4.00 and $3.00 
respectively. 


1935 


Joseph A. Baird, Jr., is the new Curator of 
Art at California Historical Society in San Fran- 
cisco. He was formerly a teacher of art history 
at the University of California, Davis, Calif. 

James L. Beail is on the faculty of the music 
department of Mills College and director of the 
music training school. 


Scott Elledge, chairman of the English de- 
partment at Carleton College, has been named 
professor of English at Cornell University, ef- 
fective July 1. He has been at Northfield since 
1947 and full professor since 1952. 


Herman Epstein is chairman of the guidance 
department of the Edmondson High School in 
Baltimore and also counselor at the Mergenthaler 
Evening School there. 


The Rev. Eugene McGraw, t, is in the States 
for a year’s furlough from missionary service in 
Malaya. For a few years he was a home mission- 
ary to the Yakima Indian Reservation in Wash- 
ington. During this furlough the McGraws are 
living in Centerville, Ind. They expect to re- 
turn to Malaya in July. 


Frederick ‘‘Fritz’’ Offer is an English in- 
structor in the Jefferson High School, Jefferson, 
Ore. 


1936 


Mrs. Kenney Chapman (Mary Schroeder) is 
teaching French, Latin, and English at Dan- 
bury Township High School, Lakeside, Ohio. 
Her daughter Constance is a sophomore at 
Oberlin. 


William C. Kidd was named Racine’s “‘Citizen 
of the Year” by Veterans of Foreign Wars, Post 
1391. Kidd, treasurer of S. C. Johnson & Son, 


Inc., has had a leading role in Community Chest 
and Boy Scout work in the city. 

In Feb. Albert Turk became the new division 
manager of the Lexington Drug Division of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., in Lexington, Ky. He 
had been assistant division manager and sales 
manager of the company’s Akron, Ohio, Division. 


1937 


Dr. Richard M. Eastman, head of the depart- 
ment of English at North Central College, Na- 
perville, Ill., is author of an article which ap- 
peared in the March issue of College English. 
The article, entitled, “The Open Research Sem- 
inar,”’ describes the seminar procedures that Dr. 
Eastman has developed since he instituted the 
English seminar at North Central in 1953. 


Howard Fladd of Milford, Conn., received the 
1962 Brotherhood Award in February. He is 
minister of music of the Mary Taylor Memorial 
Methodist Church and director of the Brother- 
hood Chorus. He is owner and operator of 
Fladd’s Music Center. The Award was given 
in recognition of his many community services. 
In making the award the speaker said, ‘‘Mr. 
Fladd typifies brotherhood to the fullest degree 
... A firm believer in actions rather than just 
words .. . has given freely of himself.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Ben Nelson (Martha Heinrich) 
moved to the Philadephia area about the first 
of December. Ben works for General Electric. 
Their boys are in 9th, 6th, and 3rd grades this 
year. 

Ralph Portmann transferred from Cincinnati 
to Mexico City in December. He is manager of 
research, Procter and Gamble de Mexico, and is 
responsible for product research, packaging re- 
search, and market research. This is his second 
assignment in Mexico. 


James H. Stevenson writes, ‘‘We moved from 
Little Rock to Stuttgart, where I am director 
of a fishery research laboratory. (For the past 
10 years I had served as chairman, science di- 
vision, Little Rock University.) We have two 
daughters — Mary Kay, a junior at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, and Sara Ann, a sophomore 
at Stuttgart High School. Stevenson is with 
the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service. 


1938 


Special requests for ‘‘Happy Birthday to You”’ 
four and five times an evening finally so palled 
on Phil Bennett that he composed a new one 
which he intends to have his band play here- 
after in response to such requests. Some eve- 
nings Phil has as many as five or six bands 
working at various functions. 


Beginning in October, William F. Craig has 
been TV executive at Young and Rubicam, ad- 
vertising agency, supervising accounts for Kaiser 
Products, Beech-Nut, Borden’s, Singer Sewing 
Machines, and General Electric. His son, Bill 
Jr., and daughter Cathy are both attending 
Cushing Academy in Massachusetts. 


Mrs. G. A. Farnsworth (Margaret Stimson) 
reports that her husband was transferred to 
the Beaumont, Texas, office of Socony Mobil Oil 
Co. on April 1, and they have moved there after 
many years in New York. 


A picture of Dahlov Zorach Ipcar showing 
off one of her own sour cream pies appeared in 
the Feb. 18 This Week food page. Said the 
writer of the piece, ‘There I went to meet a most 
interesting and talented woman, Dahlov Ipcar. 
This is Mrs. Adolph Ipcar, known nationally as 
an artist and author of children’s books. But 
locally she is best known as a wonderful cook, 
a green thumb gardener, a maker of fabulous 
sour cream and cottage cheese pies.’”’ She has 
written 12 books and done many paintings. A 
new book, out in Feb., is Lobsterman. Stripes 
and Spots was published before Christmas. 


Three members of this class are intimately in- 
volved in the work of the New York City Mis- 
sion Society, a religious welfare agency which 
serves Harlem, East Harlem, and other prob- 
lem areas of the city. James K. Lindsay is its 
president; Albert Buchanan is the secretary; 
and David Barry is executive director. 

Last year Eileen Fisk Oberteuffer returned to 
academic study at the University of Arizona, 
receiving a B.F.A. degree, majoring in illustra- 
tion. She is now draftsman and technical illus- 
trator with Deco Electronics in Boulder, Colo. 

James A. Richards Jr. and M. Russell Wehr 
are co-authors of Introductory Atomic Physics, 
published in the winter by Addison-Wesley Pub- 
Co. Inc. of Reading, Mass. 


OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


Mrs. Rae L. Rowan (Barbara LeClere) is 
assistant to the university printer at Cornell 
University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Spiegelberg (Eldora 
Haskell) are spending a year in Munich. He has 
a Fulbright grant to teach a two-hour course in 
the history of phenomenology along the line of 
his recently published two-volume work and to 
do research. Daughters Gwen and Lynne, 16 
and 13 respectively, are auditing at the Maed- 
chen Realgymnasium and Eldora is visiting 
clinics and schools. She has a year’s leave from 
her position as psychologist in the Social Ser- 
vice Dept. of the Appleton (Wis.) Public 
Schools. 


1939 


Helen Boatwright (Helena Strassburger) was 
guest artist on Feb. 3 in the second concert of 
the season by the Four Seasons Consort. The 
New York Times said ... “her attractive so- 
prano voice, exquisité musical sensibility, and 
fine sense of style illuminated a historical pro- 
gression of works.” The program might have 
been subtitled, said the Times, ‘Vocal Music 
through the Ages with Helen Boatwright.” 
Helen is to be soloist with the Musical Union 
on May 20 when it presents the Bach Mass in 
B minor in Oberlin. 


Thomas G. Henney was promoted from as- 
sociate to full professor of English at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., effective July 1. 
He has specialized in 19th and 20th century 
American and British poetry. He and his wife, 
the former Louise Handloser, ’37, have two 
daughters, Hope and Gail. 


Marvin C. Howe received an M.F.A. degree 
from the State of University of Iowa on Feb. 3. 


Mrs. William C. Klingensmith (Marian Dale) 
writes: “Except for building our new home and 
_keeping our son at Cornell and two daughters in 
Junior High — I haven’t done a thing worthy 
of news.” 


When the Warren, Ohio, schools had an all- 
day conference on instruction and curriculum 
organization for elementary teachers, Dr. Lor- 
rene Love Ort was a principal speaker. She is 
director of student teaching and professional la- 
boratory experience at Bowling Green State 
University. She gave the keynote address at the 
general session on ‘Curriculum Problems in 
Language Arts and Arithmetic.” Following 
the noon luncheon she spoke again on “‘Interpre- 
tation of Poetry.” 


1940 


Helen Brainerd Baldwin, chairman of the 
music department at Dutchess Community Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., played in February 
in a Philharmonic Chamber Music concert at 
Vassar College. She was pianist with a wind 
quintet. She has given a recital in Town Hall 
and appeared as soloist with orchestra in the 
Distinguished Artists Series for the Canadian 
Broadcasting System. 


Mr. and Mrs. George R. Carroll (Elizabeth 
Collins) are in Los Angeles, where he is an 
electronics engineer and Elizabeth is a tempo- 
rarily retired registered nurse. They have five 
children — 16, 12, 9, 7, 5 years old. 

Robert M. Comfort, vice president, sales, 
Roberts & Meck, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., has 
been appointed to the public relations commit- 
tee of the National School Supply & Equipment 
Assoc., Chicago. NSSEA is the only national 
association for both manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of school supplies and equipment. 

Dascomb ‘“Dack”’ Forbush is on leave from 
Northwestern University and is a Ford Founda- 
tion project consultant to the Jordan Develop- 
ment Board. He expects to return, via Switzer- 
land and Canaan, N. H., by September. Dack’s 
wife and three children, Dacker 12, Nell 10, and 
Dan 9, are with him. 

Time International announced the promotion 
of William Swartz from advertising manager in 
Boston for Time (U.S. Edition) to United King- 
dom advertising director in charge of all sales 
operations in the British Isles. Swartz joined 
Time in 1952 as a salesman in the Boston office 
and was named Boston manager later. He pre- 
viously worked for Holiday magazine. 
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Lt. Col. Robert L. Beers, is director, Standard 
Launch Vehicle II Directorate (Thor-Ablestar). 


Col. and Mrs. Karl Eickemeyer (Susanna 
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Doyle) returned from duty in Germany last fall 
because of Karl’s illness. He underwent serious 
heart-lung surgery in November. It was success- 
ful and he planned to return to limited duty on 
March 15 and regular duty at the Pentagon later 
in the spring. 

Harold E. Forrest, manager of the tax depart- 
ment of the Cleveland accounting firm of Ernst 
& Ernst, addressed a Rotary group in Canton, 
Ohio, on “Travel and Entertainment and Pro- 
posed Tax Legislation.” in the winter. 


Mrs. J. W. Jones (Margaret Huff) is a book- 
keeper for the West Meat Co. in St. Louis, Mo. 
Her husband is in the advertising specialty busi- 
ness. They have a three-year-old daughter, 
Patricia Louise. 

Rey. A. A. Kosower, t, was installed on Feb. 
25 as pastor of St. John’s Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, United Church of Christ, in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mrs. George W. Porter (Lois Keller) made 
her Philippine debut as a violinist on Feb. 19 
when she and Luis Valencia appeared with the 
National Philharmonic Orchestra, playing Bach’s 
Concerto in D Minor for two violins and or- 
chestra. Mr. Porter is a press attache to the 
American Embassy in Manila. 


Henry B. Richmond was appointed as cen- 
tral district sales manager of Texas-U.S. 
Chemical Company’s Port Neches, Texas, co- 
polymer plant. Richmond and his wife, Irene 
Diefenbach, with their two sons, Henry B. III 
and John Revere, live in Beaumont, Texas. 


Edward O. Tabor Jr. reports ‘‘New home just 
outside S.E. Washington, D. C. in North Forest- 
ville, and first son, David Eric Tabor, born on 
Nov. 4, 1961.”’ Tabor is a science teacher in 
Gwynn Park High School, Brandywine, Md. 


Dick Vrooman, in Pakistan to help launch a 
new university, reports that it has a name and 
he has a title now. East Pakistan University of 
Engineering and Technology is the rather long 
name, and he is dean of the faculty of architecture 
and planning. 


sidy, ’30, professor of chemistry, Yale Uni- 
versity, and observer, Connecticut Technical 
Council, Inc., was honored by a plaque and 
citation by the Council for Unified Research 
and Education, Inc. at a dinner on March 9. 
The citation was for Dr. Cassidy’s achieve- 
ment in his book The Sciences and the Arts, 
a New Alliance, published by Harper and 
Brothers this spring. The result of some 
eight to ten years of work, the book was 
hailed for its “theoretical synthesis of the 
Sciences and the Arts,” a bridge across the 
“gulf of mutual incomprehension” which 
novelist C. P. Snow, newly appointed chan- 
cellor of St. Andrews University had de- 
clared was impossible to bridge because of 
“lack of understanding . . . hostility and 
dislike.’ Chairman of C.U.R.E., who made 
the presentation, is Edward F. Haskell, ’29. 


Dr. Walter Warner, research chemist at Gen- 
eral Tire, is chairman of the Akron section of 
the American Chemical Society. 


Neill Kendall Weaver, M.D., represented Ober- 
lin College at the inauguration of John Ander- 
son Hunter as president of Louisiana State 
University at Baton Rouge. Dr. Weaver is the 
medical director of the Baton Rouge Refinery, 
Esso Standard Oil Co, 


Dr. Zeno Wicks has been elected vice presi- 
dent — plans and commercial development — 
for Interchemical Corp. He will have responsi- 
bility for the commercial development activities 
of Interchemical at the staff level and will be a 
key participant in the development of longer- 
range plans and in the analysis and investigation 
of possible corporate acquisitions. Wicks joined 
Interchemical in a research capacity in 1944 
after receiving his doctorate from the University 
of Illinois. 


1942 


Rowland Berthoff, a member of the history 
department faculty at Princeton, is the author of 
a chapter on ‘‘The Working Class” in The 
Reconstruction of American History, edited by 
John Higham (Harper & Brothers, New York). 
The book re-interprets American history of the 
past 40 years. 


Andrew Delaney represented Oberlin College 
at the inauguration of Philip Guthrie Hoffman 
as president of the University of Houston, 
Texas, on April 27, 1962. Delaney is vice pres- 
ident of American General Life Ins. Co., Union 
National Life & Hawaiian Life. 


Justin J. Hartman, t, reports that his daugh- 
ter Susan has been named a finalist in the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship test and has been ac- 
cepted to enter Oberlin College in the fall. She 
will graduate from Northfield School for Girls 
in June. 

Ernest K. Limpus is president of Limpus 
Realty Co., a general real estate and insurance 
brokerage. He is also building new homes in 
fast-growing Carbondale, Ill, the home of 
Southern Illinois University. He has three 
children, one of whom will enter Denison Uni- 
versity this fall. 


“13-Hour Day a Breeze for Mrs. Ted Sands,” 
is the caption over a story about her in an Illi- 
nois newspaper. Dorothy Dosch Sands, says the 
piece, is ‘‘the mother of two girls and a boy; 
she’s a certified public accountant; she dabbles 
in creative cookery and sewing. She likes to 
write, especially poetry; she plays the piano 
and golfs, swims, and plays tennis.’’ All this is 
in Normal, Ill., but the person who sent the 
clipping did not identify the newspaper. 


1943 


Last summer Robert ‘Bob’ Clarke, execu- 
tive director of the Student Christian Union in 
Cleveland, Ohio, was project leader of a group 
of 15 American college students who went to 
Greenville, Liberia, to work with Liberian stu- 
dents at a work camp. The combined groups 
helped to construct a new building for the 
Sinoe YMCA. En route, stops were made at 
Gibralter and Tangiers. On the way home they 
visited Sierra Leone, Guinea, Senegal, Switzer- 
land, and England. They went, their spokes- 
man said, “‘to learn about the people ... to 
have their beliefs confronted by those of other 
cultures.”” They paid their own way. 


Sarah Freeman Ginder’s husband, Wilson, an 
employee of Ashland Oil & Refining Co., was 
transferred in January from Lucas to Rogers, 
Ohio. In July they moved into a home in 
Negley, Ohio. The family includes Marcia, 12, 
William, 7%, and Mary Lynn, 4. 

Mrs. Daniel M. Murphy (Janet Duff) in Feb- 
ruary accepted the position of instructor in the 
department of health and physical education at 
Texas Christian University for the remaining 
term. She is teaching two water safety classes 
and three co-ed golf classes, plus archery and 
tumbling. Janet says, “Still have my cub 
scouts and am assistant coach for the YMCA 
competitive swim team which won the Region 
II championship. Our three boys, aged 7, 8, 
10, are on the team. This summer will complete 
the two-year term as volunteer director of the 
swimming program for Ridglea Swimming Pool 
Association.” 

Robert D. Schaffer, teaching 6th grade in 
Niagara Falls, recently completed two terms as 
president of the Niagara Falls Teachers Associa- 
tion. Active in Scouting, he has received Vigil 
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Honor (camping and Scout service award) and 
an honorary Indian name meaning Bald Eagle. 
“Quite appropriate,’ he writes, “in that there’s 
nothing left on top.” 

John and Elizabeth Dickson Tebbets report, 
“After a truly memorable 18 months living and 
working in Tokyo, spent Christmas on the Pacific 
Ocean, New Year’s in Honolulu, and now re- 
settled in Bethel, Maine.’? John is with Ekco 
Products, Inc. 


1944 


In January the Linde Co. appointed Elbert C. 
Axtmann project manager for planning the 
physical facilities for the new technical center 
Linde is building in Roseland, N. J. Axtmann, 
with headquarters in New York City, will be 
responsible for community and employe relations 
concerned with the new facility. Formerly he 
was manager of administration for Linde’s Tona- 
wanda Laboratories. 

Donald E. Becker was elected to a second 
term on the Stow, Ohio, Board of Education, and 
is now serving as its president. He says he is 
“regularly out-muscled and out-bowled by 16- 
year-old son and out-smarted by 9-year-old 
daughter.’’ Wife, Janice, works as part-time 
staff in the psychological services of the Uni- 
versity of Akron where Don is assistant professor 
of industrial management, 


John Deaver, in Cincinnati, Ohio, is employed 
at Taft Sanitary Engineering Center of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, in the air polution di- 
vision. He began last September and was joined 
by his wife and two boys in December. 


In March Martha Morton Langston wrote, 
“Husband Bob, Amy, 3%, and I have recently 
moved into our new home. The setting is typi- 
cally Floridian — orange groves across the road, 
«and our property filled with azalea and camellia 
gardens. We welcome any Oberlin visitors!” 
The address is 1203 Easton Drive, Lakeland, Fla. 


Arnold Messner, a language teacher in the 
Great Neck, N. Y., school system, was recalled 
to active duty in the Army in Oct. He was 
stationed in Georgia when his wife, Barbara 
Reese, wrote. She is still in Great Neck, work- 
ing part time as secretary to a general surgeon. 
Stephen is in second grade and Nancy in nur- 
sery school. They spent last summer in Han- 
over, N. H., while Arnold studied Russian at 
Dartmouth. 


Dr. Sheldon S. Wolin of the department of 
political science at the University of California 
(Berkeley) gave the Jaszi Lectures for 1961-62 
at Oberlin in March. He spoke on ‘‘The Citizen 
as Actor,” and ‘“‘The Citizen as Spectator.” 
Shelly was on the Oberlin faculty, 1950-54. 


1945 


Nell Baker Adams is teaching privately at 
home and traveling in Europe in the summer. 
She has her Mus.B. from Converse College and 
her Mus.M. from Syracuse University. 


Joseph A. Baird Jr. continues as part-time 
lecturer at the University of California at Davis 
and full-time curator of art at the California 
Historical Society in San Francisco. 


Kathryn Ann Robinson sang over WNYC on 
Feb. 21 on the occasion of the station’s 23rd 
annual American Music Festival. She sang 
with the Chorus Choir in a program of con- 
temporary American Music by the Composers 
Group of New York City. Sonata for violin and 
piano by Leslie Adams, 755, was on the program. 

Mrs. Henry J. Schaetti (Rae Miller) reports 
a new address: Esso Sahara, Inc., 6 rue Fon- 
gate, Marseille 6, France. ‘‘We had three short 
weeks in a home of our own before we left (AI- 
giers), so our children are going into their 19th 
week of hotel life since October . . . The last 
year has found us moving so often that we never 
seem to catch up with everyone we need to 
notify.” 


1946 


Dr. Harvey E. Finley has written two units 
for the recently-launched Aldersgate Biblical 
Series, published by Light and Life Press. His 
contributions were sections on I and II Samuel 
and I and II Kings, both including related 
passages from Chronicles. This series is a book- 
by-book Bible study which, when completed, 
will offer 40 paperback books specifically de- 
signed for groups interested in an intensive 
study of the Bible. Two volumes, one on the 
Old Testament and one on the New, are pub- 
lished every three months. Dr. Finley, a mem- 


HONORED BY NEWSPAPER. Dudley B. 
Reed, Jr., 31, was honored by the Marion 
Star, Marion, Ohio, last November in a 
story headed “People We're Proud to 
Know.” ‘The article called attention to the 
fact that since Mr. Reed had come to Marion 
in 1955 as director of advertising for the 
Marion Power Shovel Company, he had 
been an unselfish civic leader, devoting time 
to many worthy causes: serving on the board 
of directors of the Family Service Society; 
chairman of the annual Christmas Seal cam- 
paign of the county tuberculosis and health 
association; publicity chairman of the 
United Appeals Campaign; president of the 
Marion Community Foundation; president 
of the United Community Services. In ad- 
dition he had served as campaign chairman 
of the Marion Community Hospital and on 
the board of governors; trustee of the Mar- 
ion Carnegie Public Library; member of the 
boy’s committee for the YMCA. Dudley’s 
wife, the former Elizabeth Long, ’34, the 
article pointed out had also been active in 
civic affairs. ‘The Reeds have four children: 
Richard, 21; Katherine, 18; Phillip, 15 and 
Patricia, 12. 


ber of the faculty of the Nazarene Theological 
Seminary, is scheduled to write a volume cover- 
ing five of the minor prophets to appear later in 
the series. 

Arthur Swan has been teaching this year at 
Ibstock Place School in London, England, but 
plans to return to New York City and his teach- 
ing there at the New Lincoln School. He flew 
to Holland early in March to be best man at 
his brother Jon’s wedding in Haarlem. 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Suggestions from alumni of 
candidates for honorary de- 
grees to be awarded at Com- 
mencement, June 1963 are wel- 
come, 


Recommendations should be 
typed, double spaced, and 


should include a summary of 
the qualifications of the candi- 
date recommended. 


Submit suggestions before 


October 15, 1962 to: 


Mr. Richard F. Seaman 
Assistant to the President 
Oberlin College 

Oberlin, Ohio 


Eldon S. Wright, attorney, was named to 
the Youngstown, Ohio, Board of Education as 
the board’s representative on the City Parks 
and Recreation Commission. 


1947 

Richard R. Hille, M.D., represented Oberlin 
College at the inauguration of Paul Ausborn 
Miller as president of West Virginia University 
in Morgantown. Dr. Hille is a practicing phy- 
sician in Marietta, Ohio. 


Roy W. Knipper Jr. has been appointed sales 
training director on Ford Motor Co.’s marketing 
staff. Formerly he was director of the New 
York Ford Marketing Institute. 


Robert W. Krauss, professor of plant physi- 
ology at the University of Maryland, spent three 
days on the Hood College campus in Feb. under 
the auspices of the visiting biologists program of 
the American Institute of Biological Sciences. 
He lectured on the role of the biologist in space 
exploration. Dr. Krauss directs a research pro- 
gram at Maryland for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and prior to this was 
a biologist with the Vanguard Satellite program. 


When the Shearman-Sierk company in Tucson 
opened a new art gallery in the winter it made 
Richard Pelham-Keller director. The gallery 
featured contemporary painting and sculpture 
in its opening show and pre-Columbian and 
Spanish Colonial sculpture. 


Richard Tear has joined the Wolf Research 
and Development Corp. in Concord, Mass. The 
company specializes in recommending, designing, 
installing, programming, and operating high- 
speed electronic digital computer systems for 
some of the largest American corporations and 
for many important scientific projects of the 
Armed Forces. 


Marilyn Snyder Wakeland wrote us in Feb.: 
“We have moved from one house to another 
here in Spenard, Alaska, in December during 
-30 degree temperatures. My mother and father 
are visiting us now. I went back to work last 
month and love it. Those four-year-olds re- 
juvenate me! Have talked with Gwynneth 
Evans LaMon, whose husband is at Elmen- 
dorf AFB. Marilyn is a nursery school teacher 
at the Tom Thumb Public School in Anchorage. 


1948 


Mrs. Robert Bernard (Cicely Wilson) writes, 
“Just moved into a larger house to make room 
for our third child, Sandra Lee, born July 31, 
1961. Other children are Jim, 15, and Nadine, 
feys 

Rey. Gordon Blunt, t, minister of Faith Con- 
gregational Church, Littleton, Colo., reports a 
building program in ‘‘campus” style — five 
buildings around a landscaped area. 


Rev. John E. Hunter, t, was the Religious 
Emphasis Week speaker at Morris Brown Col- 
lege, Feb. 25-March 2. Hunter is president of 
the Gary, Ind., NAACP, past president of the 
Gary Fellowship of Ministers, active in the Ur- 
ban League and the Goodwill Industries, and in 
Frontiers of America. He is pastor of the First 
AME Church of Gary. 


Robert B. Lloyd, assistant professor of class- 
ics at Randolph-Macon Woman’s_ College, 
Lynchburg, Va., represented Oberlin College at 
the inauguration of John Arthur Logan, Jr. as 
president of Hollins College, Hollins, Va., on 
April 14, 1962. 

The I. N. Thompson family (Patricia Ly- 
decker) lives in Packanack Lake, N. J. Mr. 
Thompson is sales manager for Union Stove, 
Inc., Paterson, N. J. The children are Keith, 
10, and daughter Kim, 8. 


1949 


A Cleveland Plain Dealer Sunday feature on 
Cleveland Orchestra wives included Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren Downs (Ruth St. James). Warren is a 
cellist with the orchestra and Ruth is an attorney. 
She does research and writing, especially in the 
field of labor law and taxpayer suits, for the 
law firm of Rudd, Ober & Miller. Her law 
degree is from Washington University in St. 
Louis. Her law work is part time. A large 
part of her day is devoted to caring for her 
husband and their four-year-old daughter, Carol. 

Virginia “Ginger” Reeder Christensen writes: 
“Located in Hanau, Germany, for two years. 
Husband, principal of an Army Dependent 
School. We are doing some traveling on the 
continent during all vacations.” 
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Milton V. Groesbeck was made principal of the 
Upper School of the New York Reading Insti- 
tute in February. He joined the staff of the 
Institute in Sept. 1960. 


With four children in school — John. 5, in 
kindergarten; the others Georgie, 8, Amy, 9, 
and Andy, 11 — Mrs. E. Richard Hurst Jr. 
(Martha Jane Daniels) decided it was time to 
get into P.T.A. and “work for that cause.” She 
is president of the Miami Hills PTA, 720 mem- 
bers, in Madeira, Ohio, a Cincinnati suburb. 


Rev. and Mrs. Terrell H. Warren (Barbara- 
Ann Barre), with their children, David, 11, and 
Mary, 6, are living in Camden, N. Y., where 
Ted is Priest in Charge of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Camden, N. Y., and St. James’ Episco- 
pal Church, Cleveland, N. Y. Barbara is or- 
ganist at St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, New 
Berlin, N. Y. Ted was ordained to the priest- 
hood of the Episcopal Church last December 
after studying at General Theological Seminary 
in New York City. They would love to hear 
from old friends. The address is 26 Fourth St., 
Camden, N. Y. 
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David Bean, a member of the music faculty of 
Miami University, in Oxford, Ohio, a few 
months ago made his second European concert 
tour in less than three years. It was a six-week 
tour combining concerts and recording engage- 
ments in eight major cities of Europe. 


Guy Biagiotti, M.D., has moved his office to 
Garden Grove, Calif., where he is practicing 
urology. 


Daniel C. Buck has been appointed to the 
position of fellow engineer in the microwave tube 
department of Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion’s electronic tube division. 


Donald LaMon is claims representative, Social 
Security Administration, Atlantic City, N. J. 
He reports two children — Laurie, 2 years, and 
Holly, 6 months. 


LCDR Frank Nelson reports that he was pro- 
moted in December and is now studying meteo- 
rology at the Naval postgraduate school in Mon- 
terey, Calif. 


Robert Ralston is band director and instru- 
mental music teacher at John Adams High 
School in South Bend, Ind., and is teaching 
during the summer at Indiana University Ex- 
tension. This spring he has a wind class at 
Bethel College. He also plays first horn in the 
South Bend and Elkhart symphonies and has 
been playing a number of chamber music con- 
certs. The Ralstons have one son, Kevin, just 
past a year old. 


Paul Rusby of CARE was mentioned in an 
article in the Saturday Evening Post on Feb. 17. 
He was one of a small group flying into a tiny 
Vietnamese village. Rusby was going in order 
to list the village’s relief needs. 


Wallace Seaton is instructor in English at 
Southern Oregon College, Ashland, Ore., and 
working for his doctorate at the University of 
California at Berkeley. He and Jean, his wife, 
have two boys — Bobby, 2%, and Philip, one 
year old. 


Marianne Hamaker and Jon Swan were mar- 
ried in Haarlem, Holland, on March 3. Arthur 
Swan, 746, was best man for his brother. Jon 
has been living abroad for the past two years but 
probably will return to the United States this 
month. 

James R. White, husband of Judith Johnston 
White, has joined the financial department of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., with office 
in the Cleveland Terminal Tower. He is a trans- 
portation economist. Judith writes that they 
bought a ‘“‘small estate, complete with skating 
pond” in Middleburgh Heights and look forward 
to closer contacts with Oberlin and Oberlin 
friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald M. Wonderly (Barbara 
Weller, ’57) announce the birth of Hugh Alan 
Wonderly on Dec. 22, 1961. The Wonderly’s 
live at 289 Morgan Lane, Oberlin, and ‘‘have 
lots of room to welcome Oberlin friends.” Don 
is employed as school psychologist in the Ober- 
lin, Amherst, and Wellington school systems and 
is working for his doctorate at Western Reserve 
University. Barbara taught French in the ele- 
mentary, junior, and senior high schools in 
Oberlin for four years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wright (Joan Boylan, 
47) moved into their new home in Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., in September and Joan reports they 
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like the east vety much, 
with IBM. 
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A story about David Amram in the February 
1962 issue of Musical America states that he has 
written incidental music for 35 dramatic produc- 
tions, including Broadway plays, Howard Uni- 
versity productions, and others. A program de- 
voted entirely to his compositions (his second 
in two years) was given in Town Hall, New 
York, on Feb. 20. It included Sacred Service, 
written for the Park Avenue Synagogue, Dis- 
cussion for flute, Sonata for piano, and the pre- 
miere of his first string quartet. 


Bruce and Ann, ’55, Bashore report from 
India the birth last June of Grant, their third 
son, “‘in the midst of the heaviest monsoon, fol- 
lowed by a disastrous flood of the city.”” They 
are in Poona, with the United Church Board 
for World Ministries. Bruce is teaching at an 
interdenominational seminary. 


Mrs. Henry Cooper (Marian Livingstone) 
writes, “Henry, Sharon, 5, Danny, 3, and I have 
moved into our new home in the desert. We'd 
welcome Oberlinians who happened to be in the 
area. I am pianist with the Phoenix Community 
Orchestra, and am playing with a string trio 
for the Phoenix Fine Arts Festival beginning 
April 9. Am on the Board of the Scottsdale 
League of Women Voters and also active in 
the Kiva School PTA.” Their address is 5227 
N. 69th Place, Scottsdale, Ariz. 


Frank J. Frost has accepted a position as as- 
sistant professor of history at Hunter College 
for next year. He has been teaching history 
and classics at the University of California, 
Riverside. 


“Jim is staff geologist with Columbian Car- 
bon Co.,” writes Mrs. James B. Graham (Anne 
Gunther). ‘‘We are most happy to be back 
East again — about as close to New England 
as a petroleum geologist can get! Cathy is en- 
joying third grade and I plan to do part-time 
work as an occupational therapist.’”’ They are 
in Charleston, W. Va. 


Bill Hayward’s ‘“‘Progress ’62’? WNBC-TV 
program has been on television as a public ser- 


Dick is staff chemist 


vice for more than four years. A recent ptogram 
took a typical, big-city, fifth-grade class in New- 
ark, N. J., through a whole day of teaching and 
learning. It was shown on March 10 on an 
educational television program with great suc- 
cess. Bill, Shirley, and their three children live 
in Ewing Township, just outside of Trenton, 
Nice 

Mrs. Lee Hirsche (Nancy Hubbard) has been 
a part-time instructor in French at Williams 
College for the past three years. Her husband 
is assistant professor of art there. Last June 
they adopted a six-week old son, Adam Wade 
Hirsche, and Nancy says her life now revolves 
happily around him and the study of voice. She 
hopes Oberlin friends who find themselves in 
the area will come and feel their welcome. The 
Hirsches’ address is Gate Road, Williamstown, 
Mass. #| 

Irving Lillien, assistant professor of chemistry 
at Georgetown University, reports the birth of 
a son, Stephen Edward, on Dec. 25, 1961. 


Donald Ludgin, with World Book Encyclo- 
pedia since 1953, has been training new editors 
for the company for more than a year. In Feb- 
ruary he and his wife went to London “‘for at 
least two months”’ to train a group of new edi- 
tors working on an international project there. 
In 1957 Ludgin married the former Sue Conway. 


Eugene Maupin was guest soloist at the harp- 
sichord for the Kingsport, Tenn., Symphony 
Orchestra in February. He is director of music 
and drama at the State Street Methodist Church 
in Bristol, Va. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Pyne (Jo Ann 
Rammes) announce the birth of their second 
child, a daughter, on Feb. 6, 1962, named Anne 
Wallace Pyne. Her brother Stephen is just past 
two years. 


Mrs. Melvin Rath (Patricia Mink) writes that 
Stuart and Marilyn Buell visited the Raths on 
their way home from a vacation in Hawaii. 
“We caught up on recent events and shared 
with them the happenings at the 10th reunion, 
which they had missed.’’ Patricia is a supervi- 
sor with the Illinois Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation in Chicago. She and Mel live in Win- 
netka. 


NAMED VICE PRESIDENT. Dr Walter H. Delaplane, ’29, is the 
new vice president in charge of academic affairs of the University of 


Arizona as of February 1, 1962. 


An economist, intimately acquainted 


with Latin American affairs, Dr. Delaplane came to Arizona from Duke 
University, where he was dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. Dur- 
ing World War II he was in charge of the Iberian section of the For- 
eign Economic Administration of the government which had, as its 
main objective, the blockading of Spain to prevent Germany from re- 


ceiving supplies through this route. 


Dr. Delaplane received his Ph.D. 


from Duke University. His wife is the former Florence E. Hine, "28. 
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REUNION IN MANILA. Mrs. George Porter (Lois Keller, 41), wife of the press attache 
of the United States Embassy in Manila, is greeted by William E. Stevenson, former presi- 
dent of Oberlin College, now United States Ambassador to the Republic of the Philippines, 
and Mrs. Stevenson (left) after a concert by the National Philharmonic Orchestra of the 


Philippines. 
Concerto. 


Mr. and Mrs. William S. Taylor (Virginia 
Mulder) and their daughters, Caroline and An- 
drea, moved to Shepparton, Victoria, Australia, 
in’ March. They expect to be there about three 
years. Bill Taylor is director of agricultural 
research for Campbells Soups, Pty. Ltd. 


1952 

Frank. Stephens is a research chemist with the 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of California in Berkeley. He was married 
in 1959. Last year he attended a conference at 
the Institute for Theoretical Physics in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, and presented a paper. 


Herman Turndorf, M.D., is staff physician at 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston. 


Mrs. Harold B. Ware (Laura Galatha) moved 
to San Francisco in February, joining her hus- 
band on the staff of Booker T. Washington 
Community Center. She holds the position of 
secretary. 


1953 


Gershon B. Berkson has been appointed re- 
search associate at Yerkes Laboratories of Pri- 
mate Biology, Emory University. 


Fortune Magazine, March 1962, carried an 
article on “‘The Mystique of Point-and-Figure’’ 
in which James Dines’ two-year-old and highly- 
successful market letter is mentioned. It now 
has 12,000 circulation. The letter brings in a 
lot of business. But you’d better read the article, 
page 113 and following. In March Jim gave 
speeches at Pace College and for the New York 
Society of Junior Analysts. 


Romulus Linney is the author of a novel, 
Heathen, to be published on June 4 by Atheneum 
Publishers, New York. 


After two years in Southern France with the 
army, Roger Michael, M.D., is in St. Louis at 
Barnes Hospital taking a residency in ortho- 
pedic surgery. He and Jan (Janet Gracia, 756) 
“would be delighted to hear from any Oberlin- 
ians in the area.’’ Their address is 7136 Vernon 
Ave., University City 30, Mo. 

When the Euterpe Club of Greensboro, N. C., 
along with other affiliates of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, observed American 
Music Week it had on its program the works of 
three of its members. One of these was Robert 
E. Proctor, assistant organist at Presbyterian 
Church of the Covenant there. An assistant 
cashier at North Carolina National Bank, Proc- 
tor devotes much of his leisure time to music. 
His compositions are sacred in nature. He as- 
sisted in presenting two of them on this pro- 
gram: one, a prelude on the hymn tune “Orton- 
ville,’ which won a professional first prize in 
the 1961 North Carolina American Composers 
Contest, and ‘‘The Mockingbird,’ which was 
heard for the first time on this program. 


The Rev. David A. Redding, t, addressed the 
interdenominational youth services in Lebanon, 
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Mrs. Porter played one of the solo violin parts in the Bach Double Violin 


Ohio, at the conclusion of Youth Week early in 
February. Redding is minister of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Glendale, Ohio. He has 
been guest editor of Life Magazine on two occa- 
sions. His article on “The Lord’s Prayer’? was 
repeated in Reader’s Digest for Easter in 1961. 
His book, The Parables He Told, is to be pub- 
lished this spring. 

Charles Shaffer is scheduled to appear in an 
organ recital during the ‘International’ Na- 
tional Convention of The American Guild of 
Organists to be held in Los Angeles County, 
July 2-6. More than a thousand musicians from 
various countries will attend. Among the per- 
formers will be Luigi Tagliavina, Italianist or- 
ganist, and Anton Heiller from Vienna. 


Dr. Bruce W. Steiner was featured on the 
cover of Science News Letter, March 10, as he 
explained to young scientists, winners of the Sci- 
ence Talent Search, a high vacuum system for 
the determination of the interaction of hydrogen 
atoms and molecules with various particles dur- 
ing their visit to the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. Dr. Steiner, son of 
Dr. Luke E. Steiner, ’24, chairman of the de- 
partment of chemistry at Oberlin, is in the atomic 
physics section of the Bureau. 


Fredric M. Stoller, M.D., is a lieutenant, U. S. 
Navy, at Portsmouth Naval Hospital, N. H. 
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Mr. and Mrs. John V. Blankenbaker (Eleanor 
Zerby) have a son, John Rayborn, born on Feb. 
2. He is their first child. 


E. Eugene Frazer, t, is minister of the Metho- 
dist Church, Grove City, Ohio. 


Edward S. Friedrichs, M.D., is in Madison, 
Wis., completing his final year of residency in 
internal medicine at the Madison V. A. Hospi- 
tal. Major attraction, he says, is the department 
of psychosomatic medicine at the University. 
“Gerry, Les, and I welcome Oberlinites. Even 
those without ulcers!’’ he writes. Their address 
is 29 Craig Ave., Madison 5, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Howard Goodrich 
(Leslyn Michels, ’55) announce the birth of 
their third child and second son, David Charles, 
on Feb. 5. John Christian was born on Nov. 
24, 1960, and Sister Kathy was three last Sep- 
tember. Howie is in his fifth year of teaching 
at Kenmore West High School and is advisor for 
the yearbook for the second year. 


Mrs. John Kaplan (Elizabeth Brown) is an 
administrative assistant in charge of clerical staff 
at the Hudson Institute, a non-profit organiza- 
tion engaged in research on theoretical problems 
of national security and international order, in 
White Plains, N. Y. 

George G. Kaufman received a Ph.D. from 
the State University of Iowa on Feb. 3. 


Mrs. William P. Kildow (Deirdre Duff) re- 
ports the birth of Sally Elizabeth on Jan. 18. 


The family moved into their own home in April 
in Towson, Md., a Baltimore suburb. 


Mr. and Mrs. David C. Kinsey (Mariel Gil- 
bert) have a son, Daniel Kinsey, born on March 
4, 1962. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Kruger (Natalie Wyatt) 
announce the birth of a son, William Wyatt, on 
Dec. 18, 1961. His older sisters are Becky, 3%, 
and Anna, 18 months (when Natalie wrote in 
March). 

In his October report, Richard Lammers, t, 
tells of two new services his home in a remote 
section of Japan now provides the neighbors. 
The Lammers now have a telephone. The near- 
est one in the past has been a half mile away. 
They also have a Toyopet station wagon, and 
both conveniences have been of great use to their 
Japanese neighbors. 

Joseph E. Miranda was discharged from the 
Air Force last September and is presently work- 
ing on a Ph.D. in musicology at Yale University. 


Naomi Weil Rubin reports “mother and social 
worker” at the Hodson Center in New York 
City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon Satin announce the 
birth of Elizabeth Jane in New York City on 
March 15, 1962. David goes on 18 months. 
Shelly is still production manager with the VPI 
Productions in New York. Last year they at- 
tended the Cannes Festival where VPI won 
more awards for its commercials than any other 
film company. In the late winter Shelly went 
to Hollywood to arrange production details for 
the VIP’s west coast operation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Starkey (Barbara 
Lachinian) announce the birth of their third 
son, Donald Dean, on Feb. 15, 1962. The other 
boys are Kenneth Douglas, almost two, and 
James Daryle, going on four. 


The Rev. Jack Stowell, t, a missionary in the 
Philippines for seven years, is now serving as 
field director of the Overseas Crusades work 
there. This organization is a service agency as- 
sisting the existing churches by sponsoring pas- 
tors’*+ conferences, city-wide evangelistic efforts, 
and by engaging in a broad ministry of radio 
and literature. 

S-'Barbara Gill and John Ziesemer were mar- 
ried in March 1961. Barbara is attending night 
school classes and hopes ¢o receive the title of 
Chartered Property and Casualty Underwriter. 


jbndays, 


Music by Leslie Adams was performed at a 
concert at the Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum on 
Feb. 18 and at the Donnell Library in New York 
City on Feb. 21. Both concerts were also broad- 
cast over WNYC AM-FM. 

Donald Burr received the M.B.A. at Indiana 
University in January and became assistant to 
the treasurer of Basic Products Corp., manufac- 
turer of electrical equipment, in Milwaukee. 


Roberta Fink, psychiatric caseworker with the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, New York City, has 
started a full-time fellowship program at Made- 
laine Berg Child Guidance Institute for training 
as a psychotherapist for children. 


Mary Alice Carroll, ’58, and Reinhard U. 
Graetzer were married in the Unitarian Meeting 
House in Madison, Wis., on Feb. 10. They 
are living in Madison. Mary Alice received her 
M.A. in zoology from the University there last 
June and is working for a doctorate. Reinhard 
expects to have his Ph.D. in physics from Madi- 
son in June. 


Mrs. Philip Kurokawa (Inez Gollan) stopped 
in Oberlin on her way to Batavia, New York, 
to visit her family. With her was her little son, 
Paul, born December 25, 1961. The Kurokawas 
live at 4908 West 99th St., Inglewood, Calif. 


After all the newspaper publicity we scarcely 
need a news note to inform the classmates of 
Fred Pryor that he was freed from a Soviet pri- 
son in February. He said the East Germans 
never filed formal charges against him, though 
they held him as a spy. 


Mrs. Norman L. Rasch (Janet Sherberg) has 
been working half time as executive director of 
the Knox Area Mental Health Association. She 
plans to resign before long in order to spend 
more time with her daughters, Brenda, 3%, and 
Sharon, 2. She has been foregathering with 
Dodi Stern Rosen and Cyndy Smith, who is 
teaching in Knoxville. Janet’s Brenda and 
Dodi’s daughter, about the same age, are great 
friends. 
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Paul D. Rheingold, and his wife, Joyce, report 
the birth of their first child, David Bagley 
Rheingold, March 9, 1962. With their faithful 
we, Roscoe, they live at 124 Pond St., Nahant, 
Mass. Paul is assistant editor-in-chief of the 
NACCA Law Journal, a trial lawyer’s periodical. 


1956 


Walter W. Baker, assistant professor of music 
at the University of Wisconsin, appeared as solo 
ist with the Milwaukee Civic Orchestra in March 
playing the Beethoven Concerto No. 4 in G 
Major. 

Emily Hall has been taking part in the Man- 
chester, Conn., Gilbert and Sullivan production 
of Princess Ida and enjoys being in the chorus 
now after playing in the orchestra at Oberlin 
and on the Cape. She is with the Aetna Life 
Ins. Co. in Hartford. 

Bob and Lynn Heltman (Carolyn Heltman, 
°57) write, “‘Friends are welcome any time.” 
They bought an old brick house at 1920 Zim- 
merly Road, Erie, Pa., and are remodeling it. 
Lynn has taught an art class at the Erie Art 
Center and is taking work in sculpturing. Bob 
is with GE as a sales trainee. Children are 
Kenny and Kathy nearly 5 and 3 respectively. 

David Hottmann is employed in the library 
at Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia and 
is a member of the quartet at the First Baptist 
Church there. He is a member also of the Phila- 
delphia Oratorio Choir and serves as soloist at 
the Reform Congregation Keneseth Israel in 
Philadelphia and at the Temple Judea in Doyles- 
town, Pa. He teaches voice part time at the 
Wilmington Music School, Wilmington, Del. 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter Michaelides (Phyllis 
Zoeller) announce the birth of Christopher 
George on Dec. 1, 1961. 


Dr. and Mrs. Richard Block, parents of Diane 
Block Montie, were among the 18 persons killed 
in the crash of a Peruvian air lines plane in cen- 
tral Peru on Feb. 4, according to the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


When Richard Rush was leaving the West 
Medford, Mass., Congregational Church to go 
to his new charge, the Congregational Church 
of Lebanon, Conn., the congregation gave him a 
tremendous testimonial of their affection and 
deep regard. He had been their associate min- 
ister in charge of youth activities. According 
to one newspaper, ‘“‘Every seat, every inch of 
standing space in the large hall was occupied, 
with late comers filling the large corridor.’’ 
Dick’s wife, Anne Clampett, *57, was given a 
charm bracelet recording incidents in the lives 
of the Rushes. Other gifts were a silver tea and 
coffee service and a check for $300. Dick is the 
youngest minister ever to serve the Lebanon 
Church. 

James R. Rusk has completed his work for 
the Ph.D. degree in physics at Duke University. 
Part of his doctoral thesis was presented by him 
as a paper before the American Physical Society 
at the meeting in January in New York City. 

Constance Goldsworthy Schwarzkopf received 
an M.A. from Middlebury College in German 
in 1961 and now is ‘‘busy bringing Bach to 
Stow, Mass., via the local church organ.”’ 


i7, 


Richard E. Appel, m, t, has moved from the 
position of executive secretary of the Council 
of Churches of Greater Canton to pastor of the 
Zion Evangelical United Brethren Church in 
Canton, Ohio. 

Nancy Barrett Blais is studying music part 
time at the University of Georgia in Athens. 

Edward ‘‘Ted’”’ Bosworth and Charlotte Maria 
Schmidt, of Hanau, Germany, were married in 
saltimore on Sept. 9, 1961. Ted is studying 
for an M.S. in L.S. at Drexel Institute of Tech 
nology and is planning to go into scientific li 
brary work. 

Discharged from the Air Force last June, 
Wendell Hill attended the University of Dayton 
last summer, working for a B.S. in music edu- 


cation. This year he is teaching all subjects in 
the 8th grade at Mary Help of Christians Church 
and school, where he is also organist and choir 


master. He is choirmaster, too, at the Catholic 
Chapel at Wright-Patterson AFB. 

Mi Barbara Johnson of Canal Fulton, Ohio, 
nd Melvin C. ’McKeachie were married on 
Feb The bride is a student at Ashland 
College and Melvin is a reporter for the Ashland 


Times-Gazette. 
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Robin Gail Witwer and Robert Bruce Meyer 
were married in Trinity Epi copal Church, Nil 


Ohi ( , } tobi j 
hio, on I eb. 3 Robin is a graduate of West 
ern Michigan 1 niversity, 


Mrs. James Radcliffe (Elsa Durfee) was grad 
uated from the Western 


| Reserve University 
School of Nursing in 1959 


> and worked as a pub- 
lic health nurse in Cleveland until her marriage 
on June 30, 1961. Her 
Frederick Cy lege, 


husband teaches in 
a new liberal arts college in 

Portsmouth, Va., and Elsa is secretary to the 
deans there. 

_Barbara Rusch is the new occupational thera- 
pist of the Bridgeport chapter, Connecticut So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults.  Pre- 
viously she served as director of the occupation- 
al and recreational therapy department in the 


erotic tietin 


SINGING FAMILY. 


White Springs, Florida, and elsewhere. 


new psychiatric wing of the Grace-New Haven 
Community Hospital Her certificate degree in 
occupational therapy was received from the Uni 


versity of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Senior (Martha Oren 
stein, ™59) announce the birth of their second 
daughter, Rebecca Jean, on Feb 3, sister to 
Jocelyn, 18 months old. Bob received his M.D. 
from George Washington University last June 
and is now an intern in internal medicine at 
Barnes Hospital, St. Louis. Next year he ex 
pects to be a first-year resident there. 

Arlene Welchman is teaching English and an 
cient history to 7th graders attending the Amer 
ican Community School in Beirut, Lebanon. 
She began last Sept. and her contract runs for 


another year and a half. She enjoys the work 


The Sterrett Family, pictured above, has been performing as a 
group of carol singers for several years, giving concerts in the Stephen Foster Memorial, 


Mrs. Sterrett, the former V. Jane Richards, '39, 


teaches voice in Gainesville, Florida, and is the first, and only, holder of the highest 


certificate granted by the Florida State Music Teachers Association. 


A member of the 


executive board, Southern Division, of the Music Teachers National Association, Jane 
has sung in musical comedy, on radio and TV programs, in concerts, often with het: 
husband, Dr. Delbert Sterrett, who is assistant professor of music at the University of 


Florida. 


Both Jane and her husband have taught voice in Teachers College, Columbia 


University, during the summer, and in 1960 toured the Caribbean area in vocal con 


certs sponsored by the Department of Defense. 
Vickie, Dr. Delbert, Tyler, Jamie, and Jane. 


Left to right in the picture above: 
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and hopes to “see much of the world before re- 
turning to the United States.” 


Mrs. Thomas L. Wetzler (Mary Ann Turek) 
writes, ‘‘We'd like to announce the birth of our 
lovely daughter, Karin Margaret, on Nov. 7, 
1961. This is our first child; the three of us 
are having much fun together.” 

Barbara Weller Wonderly and her husband, 
Don, ’°50, report the birth of Hugh Alan on 
Dec. 22, 1961. Don is school psychologist for 
the Oberlin, Amherst, and Wellington school 
systems. Barbara taught French in Oberlin 
schools for four years — elementary, junior, and 
senior high. Friends are welcome at the Won- 
derly home at 289 Morgan Lane, Oberlin. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood Augur (Pat Loach) 
announce the birth of a daughter, Rebecca Jane, 
on March 11, “good company for Jenifer, two 
years in April.” 

Carol M. Christensen received her Ed.M. 
from Harvard in February and is teaching 4th 
grade in Morton Grove, III. 

Mrs. John DeVeaux (Jean Stanard de 
Veaux) says that John is now an army chaplain 
serving with an A.T.C. unit at Fort Gordon in 
Augusta, Ga. They are living at Paine College 
and Jean is taking advantage of the opportunity 
to take a French course and to work on stage 
sets for the drama group. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Green (Doris Rieker, °57) 
have purchased their first house in Durham, 
N. C. Clyde is with J. Lee Peeler & Co. Inc. 
there as manager of the corporate dept. Dorie is 
in the office of army research, Dept. of the 
Army. 

Mr. and Mrs. Algis Grinius (Sigrid Hagen) 
are teaching at the Hagen Conservatory in St. 
Louis. Sigrid is also assistant director of music 
at the Webster Presbyterian Church in Webster 
Groves, Mo., the town in which she grew up 
and the church she formerly attended. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Happe (Barbara Milton) 
announce the birth of their second son, Mark 
Jonathan, on July 23, 1961. David Christopher 
is 34%. The Happes see Bob and Nancy Moore 
Roth frequently, Mark’s godparents. Barbara 
reports also that Keith and Betsy Hillen Hunt 
have a daughter, Susan, about a year old. 


Since 1959 Barry Mogul has been working for 


the American Machine and Foundry Co. in Chi- 
cago and is now in charge of commercial promo- 
tion, design, and development for a new “fric- 
tion welding” process. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A, Montzka (Joanne 
Dyer) announce the birth of Stephen Alfred on 
Sept. 17, 1961. Joanne says “I never knew 
babies were so much fun — but a lot of work, 
too.”” In October Tom finished his work for 
the Ph.D. degree in organic chemistry from the 
University of Rochester. He is now a senior 
research chemist with Bristal Laboratories in 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Linda Rothchild and Kenneth A. Preston were 
married on Feb. 11 in New York City. Preston, 
an alumnus of New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, is vice presi- 
dent of the J. A. Preston Corp., distributors of 
physical rehabilitation equipment. Linda is on 
the staff of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Kathryn Cooper and Charles Starnes were 
married on June 15, 1961. They spent the 
summer at Florida State University where both 
began working for their respective doctoral de- 
grees. Kathryn is in her third year on the 
music faculty at Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. 


1959 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Peter Deame (Loretta 
Renz), m, reports the birth of a son, Francis 
Peter Jr., on Nov. 17, 1961. Mr. Deame, U.S. 
Navy, Ret., is presently manager of North 
American Van Lines in Florida. Loretta is 
director of the Morse Gallery of Art and in- 
structor in art history at Rollins College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pieter J. De Smit (Phyllis Mac- 
Gregor, 60) announce the birth of a daughter, 
Dorren Joy, on May 4, 1961. Pieter is assist- 
ant physical director at the YMCA in Hartford, 
Conn. 

Christine Paulsen and Richard Duronio were 
married on Jan. 28, 1961. Richard is an 
alumnus of Washington & Jefferson College and 
is presently doing advertising work for Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. Their first son, Ian Daniel, 
was born on Jan. 20. 

Carolyne Jean Galt was appointed as a French 
teacher by the Watchung Hills Regional High 
School near Warren, N. J., in February. She 
is to have her M.A. in French from New York 
University in June. She has studied also in 
India and in Paris, France. 


WHEN the Oberlin Women’s Club of Akron held its annual meeting in November, they 


celebrated their 40th anniversary with a luncheon at Themely’s Restaurant. 


Present were 


some of the charter members, who were honored along with past presidents of the Club. 
In the picture above, left to right, Mrs. J. Burns Gunn (Dorothy Rowe, ’13) of Cleveland, 
the Club’s first president and charter member; Mrs. W. O. Caudill (Edna Siddall, ’28), 
current president; Mrs. Paul Koch (Marcella Hagelbarger, ’30), party chairman, are all set 


to cut the anniversary cake. 
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SOLOIST WITH JIMMY DORSEY. §Jac- 
queline Goudsmit, ’61, has been a soloist 
with the Jimmy Dorsey Band, directed by 
Lee Castle, since mid-September of last year. 
In that time she has played in thirty states, 
been stranded by a blizzard in a school cafe- 
teria in Batesland, South Dakota, held an 
impromptu concert on the town square of 
Matamoros, Mexico. “The life,” she writes, 
“isn’t particularly glamorous” with “daily 
excursions of anywhere from 100 to 400 
miles.” Much of the time it’s merely a mat- 
ter of “eat, sleep, ride, ride the bus, and 
play the job.” But she insists that she likes 
her job and the people she works with — 
“can’t even imagine doing anything else 
right now.” Jacki was a student of Howard 
T. Hatton, associate professor of singing. 


Mr. and Mrs. Glen Gerhard (Gwen Gravlin) 
announce the birth of Karin Gaye on Feb. 25, 
“precious little sister for our Kristin Heidi, now 
19 months.”’ Glen hopes to have his Ph.D. by 
the summer’s end. Next comes ‘‘army time.” 
Meanwhile, ‘‘a Columbus welcome awaits any 
Oberlinians in our neighborhood.” Their ad- 
dress is: 272 Highfield Drive, Columbus 14, 
Ohio. 


James W. “Jim” Hall is in his final year at 
the University of Nebraska Medical School and 
expects to receive his M.D. in June. He was 
married the summer after he left Oberlin and 
now has “two sweet daughters, Thea and 
Brenna.’’ Brenna was born early in February 
when Thea was nearly two years old. ‘“‘We 
would appreciate hearing from old friends,’’ Jim 
says. Surest mailing address for him is 309 W. 
Opp, Rock Port, Mo. 


Richard Hall has been appointed instructor of 
philosophy at Franklin and Marshall College, 
effective Sept. 1. Hall has been doing graduate 
study at Princeton University on a Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship. 


Lucretia Hoover is assistant registrar at the 
Seattle Art Museum. 


Charlotte M. Holt and Dr. Deb Menasulta 
were married on Feb. 4, 1962. They were plan- 
ning to go to Bangkok, Thailand in April. 


In February 1961 Mrs. Edward F. Meyer 
(Sue Kiddle) was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan School of Nursing. Her hus- 
band was graduated from Michigan State Uni- 
versity last December. With their 20-month- 
old daughter (as of Feb.) they live in Arlington, 
Va., where Ed is employed by Hot Shoppes Inc. 


2nd Lt. Robert W. Moser took part in Exercise 
Great Shelf/Tagpo in the Philippines for ten 
days in Feb. It was a joint combat training 
maneuver for the air and ground forces of the 
United States and the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. Bob is a navigator assigned to Military 
Air Transport Service strategic airlift unit at 
McGuire AFB, N. J. During the exercise he 
served with the airlift forces which were operat- 
ing and maintaining more than 120 MATS trans- 
port aircraft involved in moving troops and 
combat equipment across the Pacific. 


Mrs. Anthony Norman (Pamela Roberts) ex- 
pects to receive her master’s in modern European 
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diplomatic history in the summer. Tony is be- 
ginning his dissertation in biochemistry and is 
working on making radioactive vitamin D in 
order to be able to determine its mechanism of 
action. They have camped and traveled from 
the Canadian Rockies to Nova Scotia and have 
taken up skiing ‘‘and chaperoning Peter Ko- 
brak.”’ 

After two years as a research assistant at 
Yale, Jennie Pumphrey went to Chicago last 
June to study in the graduate library school at 
the University of Chicago. She is working 
half time as a librarian trainee in the technology 
department of the Chicago Public Library and 
eventually expects to work in a medical or bio- 
logical laboratory. She expects to finish the 
library degree in December. 

Naomi Ross and Dov Ronen were married on 
Aug. 20, 1961, and went to Israel in September. 
Dov works with emotionally-disturbed children 
and is studying at the Hebrew University. 
Naomi works in the offices of Youth Aliyah (res- 
cue and rehabilitation in Israel of homeless Jew- 
ish children — over 100,000 so far) and trying 
to improve her Hebrew. ‘‘All Middle East 
visitors welcome!’’ The address is Mosad, B’nai 
B’rith, Bayit V’Gan, Jerusalem, Israel. 


John Ross was promoted in the fall to office 
supervisor in charge of accounting and statistics 
of the Export Sales Dept., H. J. Heinz Co. Pep- 
per (Carol Salzman, ’60) takes care of Robbie 
and Georgie and is taking Jazz Ballet classes. 
Don Phillips, ’57, visited them in the winter 
and John reports, “‘we spent an enjoyable eve- 
ning comparing notes and reminiscing about our 
wonderful, carefree days at dear old Obie.’’ 


Nicholas Royal is serving overseas with the 
Peace Corps. Nick is teaching in the Philip- 
pines. 

Nancy Lange and Charles Simmerman were 
married on Jan. 26, 1962, in Alaska. Chuck 
is an electronics technician working for R.C.A. 
on top of Pedro Dome, 20 miles from Fairbanks. 
He works the midnight shift and attends classes 
at the university by day. 

Patricia Day Strecker’s husband received his 
Ph.D. in physics from Johns Hopkins University 
and took a job with General Dynamics in Ft. 
Worth, Texas. Patricia is attending Texas 
Christian University part time, working for a 
degree in history. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Williams (Ann Peter- 
son, ’58) announce the birth of a daughter, Joy, 
on June 13, 1961. Harry is working on an 
M.B.A. degree in data processing at American 
University and Ann is studying for an M.S. in 
biology at George Washington University. Harry 
is also a programmer at the Bureau of Ships. 
Dept. of the Navy. 


1960 


Robert J. Ailes, a second-year medical student 
at Western Reserve University, will be engaged 
in research this summer under the direction of 
Dr. John H. Davis, of Cleveland, son of Mrs. 
Fern P. Davis, house director of Keep Cottage. 
Dr. Davis is director of the experimental surgical 
laboratories of University Hospitals of Cleve- 
land. ||; 4 


Susan Standing Abbey reports that her hus- 
band, Randall, was drafted in October. Follow- 
ing basic training, he is stationed at the Redstone 
Arsenal in Huntsville, Ala. She planned to join 
him there. When she wrote us in February she 
had resigned her teaching position in Euclid, 
Ohio, and had applied for one in Huntsville. 

Smith and Marjorie Wood Brittingham are 
living in Belleville, N. J. Smith is still with the 
head office of American Insurance in Newark and 
is a supervisor of quality control in the data 
processing department. 

D. Frederic DeHaven is organist-choirmaster 
at St. Barrabas Episcopal Church, Irvington-on- 
Hudson and is also a graduate student at the 


Mattias) are in Brookline, Mass., where they 
continue graduate study at New England Con 
decid § Pete also teaches music at Browne 
and Nichols, a private school for boys in Cam 
bridge, and has a church choir in South Wey 
mouth, Ellie has given three recitals in Joston 
since December and participated in the opera 
class production of Paisiello’s King Freedom. 
Both of them have performed in the Boston sea- 
son of the Goldovsky Opera Theatre, Pete in 
two productions, Ellie in one. Bob Persing, ’61, 
is with them. He is working for an electronics 
company in Cambridge. 

Ensign John C. (Waxy) Farris, USNR, is on 
the Minesweeper, USS Venture. The Ven- 
ture is homeported in Panama City, Fla., and 
John states that they are there most of the time. 
‘Every so often,” he says, ‘‘we go to places like 
Key West, Charleston or maybe even Norfolk or 
Newport. To my knowldege, the nearest Oberlin 
people are in New Orleans. Anyway, there aren’t 
any Oberlinians in Panama City and mail call is 
one of the best times of the day and I’m 
a faithful correspondent.” John’s address is: 
Ensign John C. Farris, USNR, U.S.S. Ven- 
ture (MSO-496) c/o Fleet Post Office, New 
Nora ia, Ni Ay 


Howard N. Fullerton Jr. was drafted as a non- 
combatant on March 15. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lynn Kadwell (Diane Butters, 
59) are in Flint, Mich. He teaches 4th, 5th, 
6th grade science. Diane teaches music in the 
same grades. Both are delighted with their jobs 
and “thrilled”? with their first house. ‘The wel- 
come mat is out for any Oberlin people up this 
way” at 5005 Miami Lane, Flint 4, Mich. 

Marcia Olsen, ’61, and Edward Frank Kolar 
were married on Dec. 27, 1961, in Park Ridge, 
Ill. Ed was commissioned a second lieutenant 
in the Air Force on Dec. 22 and was stationed 


at Grand Forks, N. D. He returned to Texas 
in April for additional training in the Intelli 
gence School. The Kolars will make their home 
in Grand Forks beginning in June. 

Robert Leslie McGrath received the M.S. de- 
gree from the State University of Iowa on 
Feb. 3. 

Last September Roger Metz started work at 
Cornell University as a teaching assistant and 
Ph.D. candidate in physics. Nancy Daff Metz 
started work on an M.A. in English at Harpur 
College in February this year and commutes 
daily from Ithaca to Binghamton, N. Y. 

Donald Rankin began work on a master’s in 
piano this semester at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Neil W. Richards completed Officers Candi- 
date School at Newport, R. I., then spent three 
months at the Philadelphia Naval Base in the 
Naval Damage Control Training Center. En- 
sign Richards is now with the U. S. S. Coral Sea. 

Nancy S. Stauffer is teaching third grade at 
the Jefferson School in Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Joan Yarbrough returned to London on Jan. 
13 to study piano privately with Franz Ruizen- 
stein. 


V-12 


Miss Trudy Knox and Joseph Russell Bagby 
were married in Pittsfield, Ill., on Feb. 14. She 
was formerly a psychologist for the state of 
Ohio at the Columbus State School and at the 
Girls Industrial School in Delaware. Bagby 
is sales manager for Myers-Sherman Co. of 
Streator, Ill., where the couple lives. 


Warren H. Chase III is plant manager of 
Brunswick Corp., a new boat plant in Warsaw, 
Ind. ‘‘This is the second boat plant I have built 
and started in the last two years,” he writes. 


Tom Brennan, ’51, is the producer of a number of off- 


PRODUCER OFF BROADWAY. 
Broadway shows that have won enthusiastic reviews by the New York critics. His most 
recent production, A// in Love, a musical based on Sheridan’s The Rivals, book and lyrics 
by Bruce Geller, music by Jacques Urbont, opened in November at the Martinique Theater, 


Juilliard School of Music. 


Karl DeLong, teaching assistant at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, is continuing his 


work in the field of population dynamics and : F : =f ae i G 
ie En otis, Berkeley he and Ralph 32nd and Broadway. ‘The notice in the Times read: “A delightful musical comedy .. . won- 
Huenemann. ’61 (Shansi Rep to Taiwan) “spent derfully funny . . . Tom Brennan has staged the show with dexterity. The Morning Tele 


graph critic wrote: “At joyous last there is an off-Broadway treasure at hand!” Mercury 
Records recorded the show, and an album of it will be issued soon, if it is not already on 
the market. ‘Tom, who has been associate director of the Williamstown Summer Theatre 
for a number of years, directed two of Tennessee Williams’ plays, The Purification and I 
Rise in Flames for their New York premieres. The latter was named the best new play 
off-Broadway that season. In the picture above Tom (right) is shown with Tennessee 


Williams, 


a vigorous four days on the slopes of Mt. Evans 
in Colorado in the first snowfall (1% feet) of 
During the 


the year, mostly above timberline. 
2,000 


semester break this year Karl traveled J 
miles through the southern California mountains 
and deserts “searching for and finding the rare 
( alifornia condor.”’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter L. Edwards (Eleanor 
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LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


1886 

BURROWS — Rev. Frederick Widmer Bur- 
rows, 94, died in a retirement home in New 
York City on February 5, 1962. He was born 
in Wyoming, Ohio, on August 10, 1867, and 
on March 10, 1890, married the former Jane 
Bell Thatcher. Following his Oberlin gradua- 
tion. he went to the Yale Divinity School, receiv- 
ing a B.D. degree in 1889. From then until 
1907 he served as minister of churches in New 
York, Missouri, New Hampshire, and Massa- 
chusettes. He then became a special writer for 
the Boston Transcript. He edited the New 
England Magazine, 1909-1918; The Independent, 
1924-26: and The Trend, 1926-30. For six 
years, 1918-24, he was editor for the National 
Industrial Conference Board, New York City. 


1892 

SEDGWICK — Edward Church Sedgwick, 99, 
retired minister, died at his home in Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, on February 18, 1962. He 
would have been 100 years old in June. 

Mr. Sedgwick was born in Lenox, Massa- 
chusetts, on June 25, 1862. He and the former 
Florence Barnes were married on May 23, 1900. 
He held pastorates in Brooklyn, New York, and 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, retiring from the 
ministry to operate his family’s farm in Stock- 
bridge. He had lived in Fitchburg for the past 
30 years and was a member of the Congregational 
Church there and its Men’s Club. 

Mr. Sedgwick is survived by his wife; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Edwin R. Clark (Mary) ’25; two 
brothers, Manton R. of East Longmeadow, and 
Thomas L. of Lenox; two granddaughters, and 
three great-grandchildren. 


1893 

METCALF — Antoinette Brigham Putnam 
Metcalf, 88, associate librarian emeritus of 
Wellesley College, died at Newton-Wellesley Hos- 
pital on March 1, 1962. She had been on 
the Wellesley staff since 1910 and had retired 
in 1939. 

Miss Metcalf was born in Elyria, Ohio, on 
September 7, 1873. She was a graduate of 
Pratt Institute Library School, and got an 
M.A. from Oberlin in 1909. Before going to 
Wellesley she served for two years in the Pratt 
Institute Library and was on the staff of the 
Oberlin College Library, 1904-10. 

Miss Metcalf is survived by her brothers, 
Keyes D. Metcalf, ’91, T. Nelson, ’11, Isaac S., 
705, and Dr. Henry M. Metcalf, ’93. 

Miss Metcalf is one of a large number of 
Metcalfs who attended Oberlin College. 


1894 


STRONG — Mrs. Jacob Corrington Strong 
(Ethel Gwendolen Johnson), 89, died in Santa 
Paula, California, on November 8, 1961. She 
was born in Kenton, Ohio, on January 19, 1872, 
the daughter of Artemas Bell Johnson, ’64. On 
March 17, 1901, she married Jacob Strong, a 
doctor, who died in Santa Paula in 1936. Before 
her marriage she taught Swedish gymnastics in 
Kenton. She served 16 years on the Santa 
Paula Grammar School Board, the last six as its 
president. She was a member of the Universalist 
Church, the D.A.R., and the Homeless Chil- 
dren Society. Her daughter, Gwendolyn Strong 
Mulcahy, attended Oberlin, 1924-25, but went 
to California to study in order to be nearer her 


parents. She was graduated from Pomona Col- 
lege. 
KRUMBHAAR — Mrs. Hugh Krumbhaar 


(Harriet Belle Ware), composer and pianist 
died in her home in New York City on February 
9, 1962. Her husband, whom she married in 
1913, was a civil engineer and architect. Mrs. 
Krumbhaar appeared as a concert pianist with 
several orchestras when she was a young girl. 
She gained wide recognition with her composi- 
tion, Boat Song, which sold more than a million 
copies. She wrote several works for chorus and 
orchestra, a one-act opera, and a tone poem, 
based on the words of a poem by Edwin Mark- 
ham, which was performed by the New York and 
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ELLA C. PARMENTER, 715 


Philadelphia Symphony Orchestras. She was 
the first director and vice president of the Musical 
Art Society of Long Island, a member of the 
American Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers, and a member of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. There are no immedi- 
ate survivors. 


1896 

BAILEY — Roy Dunlevy Bailey, retired social 
worker, died in Tarrytown, New York, on Janu- 
ary 26, 1962. He was 89 years old. Roy Bailey 
was born in Monroe, Wisconsin, on January 6, 
1873. On November 13, 1898, he and the former 
Maude Williams, ’98, were married. She died in 
1958. 

Mr. Bailey taught for a number of years and 
was public school superintendent in the state of 
Washington at one time. Then he turned to 
social work and served for a period as director of 
institutional investigations for the New York 
City department of charities. In the two years 
following World War I he worked for the Red 
Cross in France and the Balkans in civilian re- 
lief. In 1920 he become superintendent of the 
children’s home in Westchester County, New 
York, and later of the children’s home at Haw- 
thorne, N. Y. 


1897 

CLARKE — Rev. Ward Robinson Clarke, 89, 
died in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on February 
25, 1962. He would have been 90 years old 
two weeks later. He was minister emeritus of 
the Second Parish Church of Saco, Maine, 
where he had served from 1913 to 1944. 

Ward Clarke was born in Cherokee, Iowa, on 
March 9, 1872. He did his undergraduate work 
at Yale University, receiving the A.B. in 1894. 
He received the B.D. degree from the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology in 1897 and an 
S.T.B. degree in 1900 from Harvard. He and 
the former Annie Leland Barber, Radcliffe, 
were married on April 17, 1901. She was a 
teacher and secretary. Her death occurred in 
1956. 

Rev. Clarke held pastorates in Kansas, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma, Vermont, and the final 
one in Saco, Maine. 

He is survived by his son, Henry Leland 
Clarke; and two nieces, Mrs. Allyn Waterman 
(Anna LeRoy), ’25, and Mrs. Fred Funkhouser 
(Mary LeRoy), ’27. Another niece, Ethel Le- 
Roy, ’22, died in 1932. His sister, Rhoda Clarke 
LeRoy, ’98, died in 1959. 


RYDER — Winifred Mary Ryder, 88, a retired 
teacher, died in Colorado Springs, Colorado, on 
January 14, 1962. She was born in Oberlin, 
Ohio, on December 8, 1873. Her parents were 
William Henry Ryder, ’66, and Mary E. Bush- 
nell, ’°67. She taught for six years in Dayton, 
Ohio. She studied at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and received an M.A. degree there in 
1920. She also studied at Smith College and 
at Ohio State University. Miss Ryder is sur- 
vived by a nephew, William H. Ryder, M.D. 


1903 

GROVER — Miss Anne Mason Grover, 83, 
died at her home in Winter Park, Florida, on 
June 23, 1961. She was born in Topsham, 
Maine, on January 22, 1878, and was graduated 
from Dow Academy, Franconia, New Hamp- 
shire, before coming to Oberlin to study. AIl- 
though she did not receive a degree from Ober- 
lin, she lived in the community for twenty years 
with her brother, Frederick O. Grover, pro- 
fessor of botany. In 1926 she moved to Win- 
ter Park to live with her other brother, Edwin 
O. Grover of Rollins College. She had traveled 
widely in Europe and was active in the Congre- 
gational Church until ill health prevented further 
activity outside the home. 

Miss Grover is survived by both brothers and 
by two nieces, Frances Grover, ’25, of Winter 
Park, and WHester Grover, ’27, of Radnor, 
Pennsylvania. 


1905 
CASH — William Levi Cash, 89, died in Clare- 


mont, California, on February 8, 1962. Since 
his retirement in 1946 he had been pastor emeri- 


tus of the First Congregational Church of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. 

He was born in Cowpens, South Carolina, on 
October 11, 1872. In 1913 he and the former 
Clifford Brown were married on April 16. He 
had received his A.B. degree from Fisk Uni- 
versity in 1902 before coming to the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology, where he re- 
ceived the B.D. degree in 1905. He studied also 
at the University of Chicago. 

Rev. Cash was pastor of churches in Georgia, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Texas, and Alabama. At 
Oberlin he received the Monroe Scholarship. He 
held a number of prominent positions in the 
denomination including that of moderator of the 
General Council of Congregational Christian 
Churches of America. 

Rey. Cash is survived by his wife; three 
daughters Mrs. A. H. Rhodes of Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Gladys Payton of Ft. Worth, Texas, and 
Mrs. Clifford Vines of Birmingham, Alabama; 
his son, William Cash Jr., 740, B.D. and ’50 
S.T.M., of Grand Forks, North Dakota; and 
twelve grandchildren. 


1906 

LIGHTNER — Dean H. Lightner, 77, retired 
banker, died at a hospital in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
on January 6, 1962, following a long illness. 
He was born in Youngstown, Ohio, on March 
20, 1884, graduated from Oberlin in 1906, and 
was married on May 4, 1910, to Grace Herreid, 
08. 

Although Dean Lightner began work with 
the Lumber Insurance Company of New York 
City in 1907, he entered the banking business 
at Aberdeen, South Dakota, in 1911. He served 
as vice president or president of six banks 
through a period of forty years, in Mason City, 
Towa, and Aberdeen and Brookings, South Da- 
kota. 

He was a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mason City, and was a member of the 
Bank Commission for five years. He was presi- 
dent of the South Dakota Bankers Association 
and on the executive council of the American 
Bankers Association. 

In 1936 Dean Lightner went to Mason City as 
president of the mewly-organized Northwest 
Savings Bank. When it was consolidated later 
with the First National Bank there, he became 
vice president. He retired in 1949 after 38 
years in active banking, but continued to serve 
on the board of directors until he resigned on 
January 1, 1959 and began to spend eight 
months of the year in Pompano Beach, Florida, 
and the other four at the Outing Club, Clear 
Lake, Iowa. He always took a leading part in 
community and church life wherever he lived. 

Mr. Lightner is survived by his wife; a 
daughter, Mrs. Charles A. Hastings (Ruth), 
733; a son, Dean Jr., ’38; a brother, E. Allan 
Lightner, ’03, of Waterville, Maine; and four 
grandchildren. 


1908 

MAYS — Paul Kirtland Mays of Carmel, Calli- 
fornia, died on June 30, 1961. He was born at 
Cheswick, Pennsylvania, on October 4, 1887. 
He attended Cheshire Military Academy and 
Allegheny Preparatory School in Pennsylvania. 
and Cornell University. He was at Oberlin only 
in 1904-05, taking the art course then offered. 
His wife writes that his diary, written while at 
Oberlin and profusely illustrated, “is both amus- 
ing and informative.’? She believes that one of 
his paintings is owned by the Allen Memorial 
Art Museum. Dr. Dudley Peter Allen was a 
cousin. 

Following his Oberlin days he studied at the 
Art Students League in New York City, and in 
London, Paris, and Cornwall, England. 

Mr. Mays is survived by his wife, the former 
Margaret Cooper; his daughter, Mrs. Morton 
Sills of New York City; his son, Jared Mays; 
and two grandsons. 


1911 


MONOSMITH — Mrs. George Waldo Mono- 
smith (Eva Marie Roberts), 75, died in the 
Amherst Manor Nursing Home, on January 25, 
1962, after a long illness. She had lived in 
Lorain, Ohio, for 35 years. 

Mrs. Monosmith was born in Brooklyn, New 
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York, on September 3, 1887. She and George 
W. Monosmith, an attorney, were married on 
Sept. 17, 1914. He is her sole survivor. 


1912 


WEIDNER — Mrs. Theodore John Weidner 
(Carrie Belle Ebert), 75, died suddenly of a 
heart attack at her home in Medina, Ohio, on 
December 5, 1961. She was born in Seneca, 
Kansas, on September 17, 1886. She received 
her bachelor’s degree from Western Reserve 
University, her master’s from Oberlin. Mrs. 
Weidner taught school in Elyria until her mar- 
riage to Theodore Weidner on November 26, 
1921. She is survived by her son, Ebert Weid- 
ner of 3307 Norwood Road, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, and three grandchildren. 


1913 


KNOWLES — Joseph Arthur Knowles died in 
Buffalo, New York on January 23, 1962. He 
began his business career with the B.F. Good- 
rich Co. in Akran, Ohio, in 1913, and was later 
transferred to the Buffalo branch in charge of 
the industrial division. His wife, the former 
Erma Jahraus, died in 1951, Mr. Knowles is 
survived by two sisters, Mrs. P, J. Park (Anna 
Knowles), *18, and Miss Esther Knowles, ’25. 


1914 


RYAN — Mrs. (Jesse) Clyde Ryan (Winogene 
Shirey), 71, died at St. Mary’s Hospital, Tucson, 
Arizona, on January 23, 1962, following a 
stroke and cerebral hemorrhage. She was born 
in Muncie, Indiana, on May 27, 1890, and taught 
school until her marriage to J. Clyde Ryan, ’14, 
on August 23, 1916. While raising a family 
she took up weaving as a hobby. It developed 
into a major avocation. She was a member of 
the Milwaukee and Madison, Wisconsin, Weav- 
ers Guilds and taught hand weaving at the 
YWCA after they retired to Tucson to live. 

Mrs. Ryan was always active in church work. 
She and her husband both did relief work in Tre- 
bizond, Turkey, 1919-20. 

She is survived by her husband; three sons, 
Robert C., James E., and Richard A. Ryan; 
and by 13 grandchildren. 


1918 

HOUSEMAN — Mrs. Burton Cornelius House- 
man (Agnes Catherine Ludwig) died of a stroke 
on May 1, 1961, in Medina, Ohio, where she was 
teaching school. She would have been 64 in 
June. Mrs. Houseman was born in Anna, Ohio, 
on June 20, 1897. She and Burton C. House- 
man ,’21, were married in Findlay, Ohio, on July 
24, 1924. She taught vocal music for 18 years 
and was always active in church, serving on 
numerous committees. A literature group was 
another major interest. Mr. Houseman retired 
in December from his position with the Veterans 
Administration in Cleveland. Mrs. Houseman 
is survived by her husband; two daughters, Mrs. 
William C. Anderson of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
and Mrs. Paul H. Hoh (Mary C. Houseman), 
55, of Reading, Pennsylvania; a son, Burton 
Jr. of Reading; and four sisters, Helen Krauss, 
17, of Seattle, Margaret Schwab, 719 k, of 
Dayton, Ohio, and Naomi Longacre, ’21, and 
Wilma Anderson, ’21, both of Medina, Ohio. 


1920 


KERKER — Mrs. Philip Kerker (Vivian Isabel 
Payne) died in Albany, New York, on Novem- 
ber 15, 1958, at the age of 62. She was born in 
Nelson, Ohio, on March 18, 1896, the daughter 
of Solomon J. Payne, ’85. She taught until her 
marriage to Philip Kerker in 1924. Mrs. Ker- 
ker is survived by her husband; two sons, Ro- 
bert Philip and Sherwood Payne, ’53; two sis- 
ters, Mrs. N. D. Grover of Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
and Lura M. Payne; and a brother, Almon Mc- 
Call Payne. 


PINKERTON — Elizabeth Brumback Pinker- 
ton, 63, died suddenly on December 23, 1961, at 
her home in San Francisco. She was born in 
Zanesville, Ohio, on May 7, 1898. She was a 
teacher for some years and principal of a school 
in Sarasota, Florida, where she became director 
of guidance. Later she went into business, first 
operating a gift shop in McConnelsville, Ohio, 
then launching a homemade candy business. In 
1921-27 she did social work for the veterans 
bureau of the American Red Cross in Cleveland. 
She was always interested in politics, serving on 
local organizations and committees and was for 
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four years de 
County, Ohio. 


Miss Pinkerton is survi 
kK survived by a brother, Lt. 
Col. John G. Pinkerton. 


7a 


HISKEN — Mrs. Perry C. Hisken (Florence 
Fay Housley), 63, of Mt. Vernon, Washington, 
died of a heart attack on January 6, 1962, while 
visiting a cousin in Louisville, Ohio. In addi- 
tion to her Oberlin degree she received an Ed.M. 
from Harvard in 1925 and studied summers at 
the University of Wisconsin and at Western 
Reserve University. 

Mrs. Hisken was born in Canton, Ohio, on 
March 26, 1899. She taught at McKinley High 
School there until her marriage to Perry Hisken, 
a farmer, on December 22, 1941. She was a 
member of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Canton, Ohio, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and the American Association of 
University Women. In 1944-52 she was co- 
owner of a coin and stamp store in Seattle. 

Mrs. Hisken is survived by her husband; 
two step-daughters, Marjorie Evans and Helen 
Brockdorf; and a step-son, Perry Hisken Jr. 


1923 


HOLMES — Robert St. Clair Holmes, 60, 
died in Cleveland, Ohio, on June 5, 1961. After 
two years at Oberlin he went to Swarthmore, 
where his father was on the faculty, and received 
his A.B. degree in 1923. He had an M.A. from 
the University of Pennsylvania and a Ph.D. 
degree from Princeton. Mr. Holmes was acting 
professor of economics at Oberlin College, 1934- 
36. He taught at Cornell University and also 
did some consulting work in the field of public 
utilities and business law. He had 18 years as 
a government economist and administrator with 
the New York State Public Service Commis- 
sion, the Securities and Exchange Commission 
in Washington, D. C., and the Office of Price 
Administration. 

Mr. Holmes is survived by his wife, Grace 
Randall Holmes; by a daughter, Rebecca, a 
sophomore at Oberlin; and a son, David Randall 
Holmes. 


1931 

LINDSAY — Andrew Meyrick Lindsay, 52, 
died in South Side Hospital, Youngstown, 
Ohio, on March 2, 1962, of an abdominal 
aneurysm. He was an educator widely known 
in the Mahoning Valley and throughout the 
country. Andrew Lindsay was born in Struth- 
ers, Ohio, on July 30, 1909. On July 22, 1935, 
he and the former Martha Mittler, k, 731, 
were married. 

His career began as director of physical edu- 
cation in the Struthers schools and director of 
playgrounds there. In the latter capacity he 
instituted a full program of recreation for the 
young people which won support locally and 
imitation elsewhere. In 1939 he went to Rayen 
High School in Youngstown as teacher of phy- 
sical education and hygiene, becoming assistant 
principal later and principal in 1956. He was a 
member of the national basketball and football 
officials associations and was an officer of a 
chapter of the latter. 

Throughout his life he did much church and 
civic work, in addition to his professional duties. 

Mr. Lindsay is survived by his wife; a son, 
Andrew Jr., attending Hiram College; three 
daughters, Martha Jane, now in Allegheny Col- 
lege, Sara Virginia and Marjory Jean, both at 
home. 


1932 

CLAPP — Robert) Allan Clapp, 51, died of 
cancer in Washington, D. C., on December 23, 
1961. He was a personnel officer with the 10 Sh 
Government. Mr. Clapp was born in New 
Haven, Connecticut, on April 28, 1910. He 
and the former Mary M. May, a Smith College 
graduate, were married on August 16, 1941. 

was a teacher. 

ae his first years out of college Allan Clapp 
taught in a private preparatory school in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, as teacher and elementary 
principal, later as assistant to headmaster and 
acting head. He served in the USNR in 
World War II from August 1943 to February 
1946. In 1952 he began his work for the govern- 


ment. ; ; ; 
Mr. Clapp is survived by his wife and a son 


and daughter. 


puty clerk of courts in Morgan 


1933 


CARRINGTON — Rey. William Edward Car- 
rington, 57, died at his home in New Rochelle, 
New York, on February 15, 1962. He was pas- 
tor of the St. Catherine A.M.E. Zion Church. 
The Rev. Carrington had suffered a stroke four 
years ago and had taken a leave of absence for 
a year in an effort to regain his health. 

Mr. Carrington received his A.B. from Liv- 
ingston College in 1930, then came to the Ober- 
lin Graduate School of Theology, receiving B.D. 
and M.A. degrees in 1933. He received the 
Monroe Scholarship. He then studied at Union 
Theological Seminary, receiving the S.T.M. 
degree in 1934. Before going to New Rochelle 
in 1946, he was head of the department of reli- 
gious education at Howard University and dean 
for three years of Hood Theological Seminary 
at Livingston. On June 26, 1934, he married 
Miss Willie Inez Raynes, a teacher at Living- 
ston. 

In New Rochelle, Rev. Carrington was presi- 
dent of the Council for Unity, and of the Prot- 
estant Ministers Association, vice president of 
the New Rochelle High School P.T.A. and of 
the P.T.A. Council and a number of commit- 
tees. He was a member also of the Interde- 
nominational Ministerial Alliance in New York 
City and New Rochelle. 

In 1957 Livingston College conferred on him 
an honorary D.D. 

Rev. Carrington is survived by his wife; a 
son, William E. Jr.; a daughter, Esther; his 
step-mother, Mrs. Susie Carrington; and a niece. 


1934 

BETHEA — Philip Pledger Bethea, 49, died of 
cancer, in Cleveland, Ohio, on February 2, 1962. 
He was head of the English department of John 
Marshall High School in Cleveland. Philip 
Bethea was born in Lakewood, Ohio, on June 
15, 1912. In September 1937 he and the former 
Adelle Cummings were married. 

Mr. Bethea’s teaching career began in Cleve- 
land in 1935, after he received his M.A. in edu- 
cation from Western Reserve University. He 
taught in several Cleveland high schools before 
going to John Marshall. 

Mr. Bethea is survived by his wife; a son, 
Philip Jr.; two daughters, Mrs. Ann Burke 
and Debra Jo Bethea; a sister, Mrs. Henry 
Tuckley; and his mother, Mrs. Robert Jack. 


1934 

PATTERSON — Mrs. George Harry Patter- 
son (C. Jeannette Cox), 49, died in Columbus, 
Ohio, on January 22, 1962. She had been 
seriously ill for some time, but the immediate 
cause of death was a heart attack. Mrs. Pat- 
terson was born in Cardington, Ohio, on May 27, 
1912. She and Mr. Patterson were married on 
October 27, 1934. In addition to her Oberlin 
work, she studied at Ohio Northern and Ohio 
State Universities, working toward an M.A. in 
Education. Her husband had been an industrial 
engineer but turned to teaching and became 
principal of an elementary school. She, too, was 
a teacher and later principal at a school in 
Marion, Ohio. Mrs. Patterson is survived by 
her husband; two daughters, Mrs. Malcolm 
Parada (Alice) ’°59, of Norwood, Ohio, and 
Sondra, ’61, of New York City; her mother, 
Mrs. Charles Cox of Marion; and a brother, 
Rodney, also of Marion. 


1955 

BECHTOLD — Barbara Bechtold, 28, died in 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago on 
January 12, 1962. Barbara was born in Evans- 
ton, Illinois, on September 29, 1933. Follow- 
ing her graduation from Oberlin she was a 
graduate assistant at Michigan State University 
for two years, receiving a Master of Music de- 
gree in June 1957. She then went to Enid, 
Oklahoma, where she taught strings two-thirds 
time in the public schools and one-third time at 
Phillips University. In the summer of 1959 
Barbara took special summer work at Colorado 
Springs in viola, violin, and cello. That fall 
she went to Hawaii to teach in Punahou School. 
She also played violin in the Honolulu Symphony 
Orchestra. In the summer of 1961 she returned 
to the mainland for treatment of cancer. Bar- 
bara’s father, Charles J. Bechtold of Chicago, 
survives her. 
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1962 Commencement 
JUNE <8" - Seca eek 


ALUMNI DAY: Saturday, June 9 


@ The Commencement Symposium — 9:30 a. m. 
The Alliance for Progress 


Moderator: 


CARL T. ROWAN, '47, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, Department of State. 


Speakers: 
BYRON L. JOHNSON, Special Assistant to the Assistant Administra- 


tor for Latin America Agency for International Development, 


Department of State. Byron L. Johnson 
Department of State 


MANUEL NorigGA MORALES, Member of the Panel of Nine of 
the Alliance for Progress, Pan American Union. 


@ Alumni Luncheon, Field House — 12:30 


@ Campus Illumination — 8:30 p. m. 


@ Class Reunions — 10:00 p. m. 


SPECIAL EVENTS ON SATURDAY: 
Alumni Golf Tournament (men) — 8:00 a. m. 
President’s Reception, Wilder -— 10:30 a. m. 


Alumni-Varsity Baseball Game — 3:00 p. m. 


Gilbert and Sullivan — 3:00 p. m., and 8:00 p. m. Carl T Rowan 347 


Department of State 
Commencement Recital, Part If — 8:00 p. m. 


(Part I, Friday — 8:00 p. m.) 


Women’s and Men's Dinners — 6:00 p. m. 
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